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(SHE FOUND THE LETTER SHE WANTED AT LAST, AND BEAD IT SLOWLY THROUGH J] 


BERYL’S SECRET. 


eile 
CHAPTER VII. 


“I rpovucHt I was in Heaven, and that I 
heard my wife's voice!” 

These were Basil Lyndon’s first words as he 
opened his eyes, and cast them slowly round 
the room. 

It was much like other waiting-rooms at 
provincial railway stations. The table was 
bare, and rather discoloured ; the forms and a 
few chairs stood rigidly against the wall, while 
for ornament there was the regulation calen- 
dar of texts for every day in the month, which 
one finds with almost never-failing impar- 
tiality at such places, 

Does anyone ever read those texts? Did 
they ever carry conviction to the sinner, or 
— ore in their existence comfort a sore 

y Own experience goes to show th 
are placed in the most remote spot of the 
room, and that their leaves are never turned 
trom one week's end to another, 

T once spent four weeks at a country town, 


and had occasion to go through the waiting- 
room to the railway bookstall every morning. 
I found the calendar open at the fifteenth day, 
and at the fifteenth day it remained through 
the four weeks of my acquaintance with it. 

But Basil Lyndon did not seem struck by 
the dreariness of his surroundings. He did 
not seem conscious he was in the waiting- 
room of a public railway station, from which 
a@ crowd of curious sightgazers were only 
ee eee oe 
company's Officials, He # to John 
Campbell again with a piteous entreaty, — 

‘* Please ask her to come back!” 

‘* My dear fellow,” said the young doctor, 
deeply touched, “‘ you have made a mistake. 
There was no one here, except the two ladies 
who found you in the train and gave the 
“Th -— were both perfect strangers.” 

Li 
| ‘* Will you give me your mother's address, 

and let me send for her?” 

« Lyndon Hall, Sussex. Ask her to come 
soon,” 








* And 


our wife?” asked Campbell, gentl 
be bad p gently, 


filled up one telegraph form, 


‘I have no wife. What do you mean?” 

Campbell did not explain. He was a man 
of scrupulous delicacy. He felt by instinct 
that Basil Lyndon’s mind had been wandering 
when he made that strange remark. Perhaps 
there was a woman in his life, a turned-down 
page un which he had written his love-story. 
It was not for a stranger to pry into his 


secrets. 

Campbell resolved that pitifal entreaty, 
“‘ask her to come back,” should never be 
told to anyone. He was interested in Basil 
Lyndon. He meant to do his best for him, 
Yo 7 would not attempt to force his confi- 

lence ” 

The station-master came in presently with 
inquiries. What did Dr. Campbell think 
would be best for his patient? There was one 
— room in his—Mr. Hall's—house, and 

ir Basil was kindly weloome to it. Bat 
if his relations came they would perhaps want 
more accommodation. 





“T think a ‘ts in a quiet house would 
be best,” Der. Campbell, gravely. “An 
hotel would be too noisy.” 


“ Could he be moved a mile, do you think?” 
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wife's sist@r is a oertifi- 
cated nutée, and she live in a nicé little 
house at Glenfriars. Often she takes an 
invalid in to lodge, but I know ler rooms are 
empty now, and it might be better for Sir 
Basil to be there than in common lodgings.” 

‘‘Tam sare it would, Do you think your 
sister can receive him at once?” 

“Surely. And General Cameron's carriage 
ishere. He gave orders that it should wait 
in case it could be of any use. In a little 
while the down-train will be due, and the 
station will be pretty noisy. I should think, 
if he is well enough to stand the removal, the 
sooner the better.” ‘ 

“TI am very much obliged to you,” said 
John Campbell, heartily. ‘‘Iam sure no one 
could have shown greater kindness. Sir Basil 
cannot speak to thank you himself; but his 
relations will ba here in a few hours, and they 
will do so better than I can.” 

‘Tt’a all in-the way of duty,” eaid the 
station-master, bluntly, ‘‘and I won't say bat 
that I was sorry for the poor fellow, strack 
down so treacherously as he was coming home 
after years of absence. It shows one thing, 
doctor, Money and rank don’t gaarantee our 
safety.”” 

‘* Indeed, they don’é!"’ 

There might have been more skilfal hands, 
but none more kindly than those with which 
two of the porters raised poor Basil, and bore 
him to General Cameron's carriage. John 
Campbell followed, and saw hia patient care- 
fully arranged before he rewarded the bearers 
with a generous gift, and asked the coachman 
to try and drive as gently as possible. 

‘Tl be oarefal, sir,’ said the man, civilly. 
‘* My lIady’s a great invalid herself, so I’ve 
bad some experience in driving folks who 
can't bear jolting. 
than a mile, and we'll soon be there.” 

“*T hope we shall find her at home?” 

‘* You'll do that, sir, The General stopped 
at the cottage as he went home and told Mrs, 
Arnold of the acsident, and how he'd recomé 
mended for the patient to be sent to her ; ry 


asked Mr: Hall. * 


and she’s @ rare hand at sickness, too. I’ 
wager if good nursing could help Sir Bas 
he'll have it at Glenfriars.”’ 

“Ts Mrs. Arnold a widow?” the doctd® 
could not help saying. 

“Ay, sir, she is. They do say she hig 
known a sight of tronble herself. Certai 
she has a way with her that sick folks- 
unoommonly.” 


Sir Basil never spoke ae 
He lay perfeotly still, his facd and | 


a 


motionless, 

Ds. Campbell, who had a great admiratia 
for physical beauty, thought he had never 
realised before how strikingly handsome hia 
friend was. Again and again he asked him- 
self what could have been the motive for his 
attempted assassination—for that it was no 
sudden outbreak of a madman, bné the ocare- 
fally-prepared and elaborate scheme of a cold- 
blooded villain he was sure, 

Tae house before which they stopped was 
little more than a cottage, but the honey. 
suckle and clematis clambered over the walis, 
hiding all architectural defects. Tie lawn 
was smooth as velvet, and the little garden 
was ablaze of summer flowers. 

A little servant girl stood at the door, 
evidently on the watoh, for as soon aa she 
caught sight of the carriage she went in to 
cali her mistress. 

John Campbell found himself looking at 
Mrs. Arnold with no vulgar curiosity, buta 
real desire to know whether she was one lixely 
to make his patient comfortable, 

He saw ® woman of seven or eight.and- 
twenty, with a sweet, Madonna. like face, soft 
brown hair, and dark, earnest grey eyes. She 
was & great contrasé to her sister, the station- 
master's cheery little wife. 

No one wonld have described Margaret 
Arnold as oheerfal; indeed, the expression of 
her face was grave, and almost sad—a woman 
who has known. bitter sorrow, and come 
through weary, dark days, but whom svffering 


Mrs. Arnold's is not more 





has been powerless to harden; or sorréw to 
make fretfal. : 

One glance at her was enough for Jolin 
Campbell. He felt she was to be trusted, 

He shook hands with her, and said, simply, 

“Have you heard how it happened ?” 

‘‘T have heard everything except the medical 
part, I suppose he ia to be kept perfectly 
quiet, and all excitement avoided ?"’ 

It was the strangest evening John Campbell 
had ever known. For the sake of his own 
responsibility to Basil's relations he sent for 
the first physician in Garby, and with him, 
examined the patient’s injuries, Then, while 
Sir Basil lay sleepi the infinence of 
& narcotic, he and ¢ seriously dis- 
cussed the case, 

“He will pull through iW with the most 
careful nursing, but only if he ia kept per- 
fectly free. from all} worry and excitement,” 
said the igh eo: decidedly. 

“I shionld say pws not & man likely to be 


worriga or ted 
“T don’ , A man who has no relations 
very ear #6 hith is apt to be neglected.” 


“I bav@ heard Sir Basil speak in the 
warmest #8ti#of his stepmother,” objected 
Campbell: : 

De, Blythe weld not'itipressed. 

“ Ab, but she will naturally prefer the 
interests of Ker own children to his. 
five or si daughters who are absolotely un- 
provided for, and as the y ia strictly 
entailed, Sir Basil's death would make ont’of 
thé an heiress."’ 


to her stepson’s’ FEGUVERY). 
uriderstand there is no room 


* You are woman) Met; Arnold !’* 

The widow shook her head. 

“T hope wé'shall fied your svill « 
Lyntott: for,” of 


“Tris hou#éj’’ said the n fi 
nT at - iy howe | 
Basil’s en decide isd 

ball mate 

for her in 


qutstly, 


TE coadiey Folle Sar aeee au xiddb on wtiother | 


is?” : 
Attiold Hetitated, 


wise that it was not the work of a ma.- 
niao?" 

*' Of an accomplished villain most skilfa!ly 
disguised!" declared John Campbell, while 
the English physician nodded acquiescence. 

‘' Then if be disguised himself once success- 
folly, what ia to binder his doing so again ?”’ 
demanded Mrs, Arnold. ‘If he desired Sir 
Basil’s death so strongly as to devise this 
elaborate scheme of murder, will he rest 
satiefied with half measures? May we nod 
expect him to turn up at this cottage before 
long is @ fresh disguise? Remember, gentle- 
men, I know. nothing of Sir Basil Lyndon’s 
history, If an old gentleman presenés himaelt 
a3 my patient’s uncle, if a visitor claims to be 
the family doctor or private lawyer, what am 
Itodo? If the claim ia true they would be 
indignant at my refusing them: admitiance. 
If false and I yielded, Sir Basil may be done 
to death by the same hand that has already 
laid. him low.” 

The words impressed both the dootors 
strongly. Mra. Arnold was no weak, hys- 
terical woman, fall of nervous fancies, but a 
sensible, clear-headed nurge, 

Both her liateners felt she had stated a real 
difficulty, but neither saw a way to solve it, 
At last John Campbell said ly,— 

“T see no help for it, For.the $, at 
any rate,no Btran must be suffered to be 


Ste has |: 





on oF || 





alone with Sir Basil, If anyone with a éem- 
ing right to se® the patient démanda t® gee 
him, one of us three, or hia stepmother must 
make a third at thé interview.” 

Lady Lyndon's telegram had been sent on 
from Garby, together with Hawkins’ message, 
that the travellers wontd:- leave'Easton by an 
early train next day, and reach the junction 
af ten minutes past eleven. Clearly there were 
to be no more arrivals that-night, _ 

Dr. Blythe went home, anf as Sir Basil 
still slept soundly Dr. Campbell and Mrs. 
Arnold sat down to eupper in the litile- 
sitting-room beneath his room, where they 
could hear the slightsst sound in the sick 
chamber. 

John Campbell had an excellent appetite. 
Despite hia real anxiety for Basil he contrived 
to do fall jastice to the tasty meal, but he- 
found himself more than a little interested in 
his companion. 

Margaret Arnold was as little like his pre- 
conceived ideas of a trained nurse as well 
could be, True, she wore a grey dress and 
white cap and apron, which reminded him of 
@ hospital uniform; but she looked far more 
like a kindly woman & stranger 


_weloome to the best cheer she had than a 


professions! acoustomed to regard sick psople 

as canes , 

‘* [eriiitist-Hiave béen hor marriage,” decided 
. “Pethaps she was not in the 

marrying young prevented: 


to sl whether she had been 


, Arnold struck in for the first tithe,— G 

“TD don't think qaite so badly of Bunn } “Onl yeats: When my sister's, 
ad You do, Dr. Blythe; Bat if you [hi became stétidn-riaste# at Garby I 
shou j@dortect, and Lady 7 d I should like to live tear Her. We 
He¥eelf the heartless woman you we ever since I went to the 
sts matage to’ditcumvent her.” hospital to be trained for a wtiree. Ib hae 
Dr, Blythe raised his eyebrows. amawered very well, My roottis are never 

* T don’t see howl” SE SS AS eens sir 





ar of 
outens emile@ ay she Ose #go up ber 
" 

“T nate had fie Foor opposite fo Sir 
Basii’s gdt ready for you, Dr. Campbell. I 
shall sis up with him, and it there is the 
slightest change I will call you.” 

Lofé alone in the strange bedroom whicb,. 
neat as i¢ wae, presented the strongest con- 
trast to the boarding-house obambers to 
which he was sccastcmed, there was a 
delicious scent of lavender about the snowy 
sheets; the lattice window was shaded by a 
white blind, ‘There was nothing grand or 
fashionable about the little room. All the 
farnifure was ag plain and homely aa it 
could be, There was only one thing visible 
not intended for. use—nay, more, not ab- 
solutely requiréd—and that was a picture. 

Opposite the bed, so that the sleepar’s eyes 
might rest on it the last ving Dee the 
closed, was the portrait of a girl. It 
was a mere eketch, and had been hastily 
executed in water colours, 

John Campbell, who had an arfidtio taste 
himself, conld have found many fanlis with 
the picture both in its design and extcution ; 
but of one thing he was sare — whosver 
painted if had done it as a labour of love. 
The expression of the child’s face, the style of 
her features, had been caught eotly, It 
was @ real flesh-and-blood little girl, to 
picture-book fairy who looked down on Dr. 
Campbel!l—a fairy sprite of three or so, with 
& litsle white frock and. pink stin.bonnel, & 
lovely fave framed in dark golden-brown bair, 
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soft, velvety brown eyes, fringed with long, 
dark'lashes. 

Dr, Campbell thought he had never seen & 
more engaging child. 

‘The father must have been a handsome 
man!” was his reflection. ‘‘ There is nota 
trace of her'mother abont the little onel”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tr would have been against all John Camp. 
hell’s notions of courtesy to suffer Lady 
Lyndon and herdanghter to arrive at Garby 
and! find no one waiting for them with the 
latest: bulletin of Sir Basil, but hie patient 
was in stoh s estate of’ prostration the next 
morming that’ he dared not leave him. So it 
cut the threads of a dilemma nicely for him 
when Dr. Blythe’ offered; of. his own accord, 
to meet the-two ladies, and drive them on to 
Glenfriare. 

When the peppery little dootor saw the 
women hehad sa might be ready to 
plot her stepson’s death to secure his property 


of fecling—nay, he wav ashamed of himeelf. 

It said something for Barbara Lyndon, 
that no one conld be an hour in ber society 
without feeling a growing: friendship for her, 
She was so gentle and: womanly, so tender. 
hearted —- a senapentireien her 
very ility ge to to the strong. 

Shes bal Dover in her life madean enemy, 
and if Philip Arnison soorned her. gentle 
efforts to discoursga his attentions to Pavlina 
he was conscioug, at the same time, she was a 
nobler woman far then the girl he sought to 
marry would ever become; and it was only 
self-interest‘ and mad ambition which made 
him scorn her wishes. 

As for Dr: Blythe, by the time he had 
assisted Lady Lyndon into the brougham he 
lied quite lost his heart to her. 

“Only tell me there is hope still!’ she 
pleaded; ‘* Yowdon’t know how much we ail 
owe Basil, No son of my own could have been 
kinder or more generous; and I have so looked 
forward to his home: My girls are 
growing up now, and need a brother to look 
after thent,”’ 

‘I think everything depende now upon the 

. It was a most brutal attack. I 
suppose’ you bave heard the particulars?” 
And’ he proceeded tc give them her more 
— than she had yet been able to gather 
them. 

“Tt seems Dr. Campbell knew Sir Basil in 
America, and grew intimate with him on the 
voyage, He seem to be well-to-do, and with 
plenty of time at his disposal. You cannot 
do better than persuade him to stay and take 
charge of the case.’” 

Lady Lyndon’s tears were falling fast, 

“To think that anyone should have tried to 
murder Basil, I+t-seems too awfal.” 

“Do you think the man was mad, Dr. 
Blythe?” denranded Jessie, speaking’ for the 
first time, ‘‘ Have they discovered him ?” 

‘*No- doubt the authorities are taking all 
ne steps,” said the doctor, biandly. 
**T confess I have formed no opinion on the 
miserable creature's sanity. Campbell has a 
strong notion that it was a carefally-prepared 
otot, and the fellow was someone who bore Sir 
Basil a recon eee 

yndon shook her head. 
“Basil had not an enemy in the world,” 
Dr. Campbell came to the cottage door to 
greet'the or pe . miblicionti 

Basil is acvking for you,’ said to 
Lisdy Lyndon. ‘' Heie quite conscious. Will 
you come to hinr now?” 

“ Sarely,” ssid the widow, quietly. ‘' Jessie, 
dear, stay here; perbaps someone will tell you 
if we can get a room near. I can think of 
nothing till I have seen Basil," 

He knew ber at once, They had ever been 
close friends, these two. He put his hot, 
fevered hand into hers, and said feebly,— 

** Mother!” 

“Oh! my dear,” said the Bind woman, 








fondly, ‘‘it is good to have you back again, 
onty I grieve that it shonld be like this !’’ 

Basil smiled half wistfully. 

“T thought yesterday I should never ses you 
again. I hope they didn’t frighten you.” 

Lady Lyndon took a chair, and sat down by 
the bed as though it was the most nataral 
thing in the world her stepson should have 
been assaulted by an utter stranger, for she 
had quite grasped the doctor's wish that Basil 
should be kept as tranquil as possible, 

“Iam very glad to bave you home even £0, 
my dear-boy. I came off atones as soon as I 
heard you were here, and I brought Jessie with 
a 8 as your Aunt Jaliet aaid I must not-come 

ne.”’ 
or Soe Paulina?” asked Basil, rather 


ejectedly. 

* Lina is to take care of tbe children at 
Lyndon,” replied the mother, resoived not to 
confess that the girl's rooted prejudioa against 
himeelf was the only reason that Jessie had 
taken her place | 

oo Ah 1 ” 

Margaret Arnold came in then with a glass 
of milk, and a message from the doctor that 
Sir Basil had talked long enough, and must 
try to go to sleep, 

She and Lady Lyndon understood esch 
other at one glance, and when they left the 
room together the mother pressed the nurse's 
hand and said, gratefally,— 

“Thank you! I feel you will save him for 
me-if anyone can.” 

“'T will do my beet, Ihave onespare room, 
Lady Lyndon, if you and your daughter can 
make shift with it. I thonght you would 
prefer to be under the same roof as your step- 


“ We shonld, indeed: Mre. Arnold, you are 
an experienced nurse, and I know nothing of 
illness. Teli me, do you think he will get over 
it? To me he looks like death!”’ 

‘*That is because you are soanxious. I 
will ‘confess my great fear, though you may 
not share it. I dread that man’s coming 
here!’ 

“What man?” 

“The man who tried to murder Sir Basil 
yesterday. My dear lady, if yon are anxious 
about your son. to my mind that is where the 
danger lies, Find that man, and Sir Basil 
ia safe!” 

Lady Lyndon looked bewildered. 

‘‘ But Basil has no enemy?” 

‘*80 Dr. Campbell says, and yet thai man 
was waiting at Liverpool for the ship'sarrival, 
He paid handsomely for the railway carriage 
to be reserved for him and his alleged patient. 
Depend upon it, Lady Lyndon, ke had some 
horrible end in view, and he will not desist 
from ié at the firat failure!" 

‘Then you think——” 

‘'T think we must guard Sir Basil night and 
day—that we must look with distrust on any 
stranger who attempts to ses him, We must 
behave as though we knew his enemy was still 
seeking him.” 

‘* Will it ba.long before he can bs moved?” 

‘tA month.at leas$;! Will it bo inconveni- 
ent to you to stay solong from home?” 

Lady Lyndon sighed. 

“T am badly wanted there, but I cannot 
leave Basil while he needa me.”’ 

For the next three days there was the 
gravest anxiety at the cotiage. Air Basil 
seemed more than once on the point of sink- 
ing. 

The house was crowded by inquirers, the 
representatives of vatious newspapers, the 
police, who were trying in vain to diecover the 
old man of venerable aspect, who had been 
Basil’s travelling companion, and besides 
these kindly people in tha neighbourhood, who 
really wished to be of nee. 

Jessie Lyndon and Mrs. Arnold’s little ser- 
vant shared the task of receiving these numer- 
ous inquiries. Jessie, for the most part, only 
repeated the balletin for theday. The police 
were not content with that, and often insisted 
on seeing John Campbell, whom they cross- 
questioned to their heart's content. 





‘*T am sure they seem as vexed with Bacil 
as though is was his own fauit he had been 
nearly killed!” said Jessie, indignantly, one 
morning, 

* Taoey hate failare, and now that a week 
has elapsed I suppose they feel pretty certain 
the scoundrel has escaped them.,"’ 

Jessie looked thoughtful. 

** Did not Basil offer a reward?” 

“No; but the railway company offered two 
hundred pounds for the discovery ot tha 
would-be murderer, and the Government 
doubled the amount, besides promising a free 
pardon to any oconfederate not aoctuaily 
engaged in the assault; but is seems an 
impenetrable mystery. Not only have they 
failed to find the man, but they have never 
éven discovered a clue to him |” 

‘*T suppose it was @ man?”’ 

“Mies Lyndon! You surely don’t suppose 
if could have been a woman?” 

* I don’t know.” 

John Campbell looked at her searchingtly, 

“T am sure you have something in your 
mind, Miss Lyndon!" 

‘*I¢ is only that Basil stayed away ro long, 
because he had some ‘ private trouble,’ I 
heard mother say so, and I wondered |’’ 

‘* You wondered what ?"’ 

Jeseie blushed crimson, 

* If he had cared for anyone very mnch,” 
she suggested, naively, ‘and sho had been 
jealous, stabbing sounda just thse thing she 
would do in revenge! And one doses hear of 
women dressed up as & man sometimes,” 

Jobn Campbell was laughing heartily before 
she had finished. 

‘‘ Not out of novels, I fear, Miss Lyndon; 
but I will admit one thing, tha old gente. 
men’s height was not againas your theory! 
I have often seen taller women! ”’ 

“Should you know him again?” asked 
Jessie, eagerly. ‘* Was there nothing peonliar 
about him that he couldn't disguise? ”’ 

** Only hia hands!” 

‘t What about them ?”’ asked Mrs, Arnold, 
who had oome into the room in time to hear 
part of the discussion. 

“He bad singolarly good hands—very 
white and shapely, with exquisite nails, £ 
don’t suppose I should have noticad his hands 
at all, only I saw that hia little finger was 
bent. The others were so well-preportioned it 
strack me atonce, It was quite crooked, a9 
though the bone had broken in childhood, and 
never been properly set. Mrs, Arnold, whas 
is the matter?" 

“J have run a pin into my finger!" said 
Margaret, hastily, ‘‘and it is very painfal. 
I think the detectives onght to be able to find 
the man by that peculiarity, Dr. Campbell. 
Anything odd abous the little flager is so 
noticeable.” 

“T only know one person with a orcoksd 
finger,’’ said Jessie, ‘and it conldn’s have 
been him, for he ia a great friend of onra!”’ 

6¢ You are t00 impulsive, Miss Jassie,’”’ said 
John Campbell, quistly. ‘If we arrested ail 
the men in England with crooked fingers t 
am afraid wa should have quite an army of 

‘isoners |” 

“T think Mra, Arnold muzt have hurt her- 
self very much,” said Jessie, when the nurzo 
had lefo them, ‘Did you sse, Dr. Campbell, 
she turned quite white | ”’ 

If they could have followed Margaret to her 
own room they would have been surprised. 
She bolted the door to secure herseif agains’ 
any sudden intrusion, and then took down 
from a shelf an old, well-worn desk. She un- 
locked it almost mechanically, still with that 
white, pained look on her face. Irom an 
inner compartment she took a bundle of 
letters, some of them worn with age, Tho 
packet was tied together with a piece of faded 
ribbon—nos more faded than Meg's hopes, 

These letters had been written to her by 
her hneband in the happy days of their 
engagement, when she had been & nurse at 2 
large London hospital, Taey mot by accident 
and fell in love. Three montha later they 
married, and went abroad, 
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She found the letter she wanted at last, s B= oat a...» —% --" “ae gladly ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


and read it slowly through. 

‘In short, Meg, it was ® great success, and 
only wanted your presence to make it perfeot! 
Z played she grandfather’s part, and was con- 
gratulated by everyone as looking ninety at 
the least. Ssriously, my dear girl, as I don't 
seem to get on brilliantly as a young man, 
what would you say to my starting anew as 
an old one? 

‘‘Confiding schoolmistresses would then 
not be so shy of intrusting their lambs to my 
instructions. A grey beard coversa multitude 
of sins, and really makes me into a very fas- 
cioating person, specially if I keep my unfor- 
éunate fiager well in the background.” 

Margaret took out this letter and tore it 
into shreds; then she put back the others, 
locked up the desk, and sat down for one 
moment to collect her strength before going 
back to her ordinary duties. 

“If he is still alive,’ thought the poor soul, 
tragically. ‘‘Did he do it? He would stop 
at nothing, Heaven knows. I have bitter 
cause to feel that; bat still, what connection 
could he have with Sir Basil Lyndon? 
Oaght I to tell Dr, Campbell all I know?” 

Far beneath the grey dress and white - 
was hidden a tragedy. Margaret Arnol 
was not a widow in deed, though she had been 
one in faci for years. The man she had 
matried was a gambler anda scoundrel. She 
left him when she found he was using her to 
decoy men to his rooms, to play games of 
chanoa, at which, by some oleverly-managed 
fraud, he always won. Margaret Arnold had 
geen more than one life rained by her haus. 
band's sin before she left him. 

They parted quietly, with no loud upbraid- 
ings or recriminations. It was the woman 
who spoke first. 

‘* You do not want us. We are only clogs 
4o your path, and I have learned to know you 
as youare. I only ask you to let me go. No 
one shall ever bear from ms the trae history 
of these years. Henceforward Iam a widow, 
and my child fatherless |” 

He suswered, with an oath, that she might 
goand welcome, Sus had no spirit, and was 
only a miserable coward. As for the boy, he 
was nothing to be proud of—a wretched, 
deformed cripple! 

The last spark of love for her husband in 
Margaret's hears died then, She left him, 
and took the boy to England, striving to earn 
enough money to keep them both by her 
exertions in nursing. 

Six months later there came to her the 
little girl whose picture was in Dr. Campbell's 
bsdroom—a child whose beauty waa she ad- 
miration of all who knew her, and from that 
time a kind of mild prosperity crept into 
Margaret’s life. 

A patient, grateful to her for something 
more thah mere nuraing, left her a sum of 
money, and about the same time she met her 
sister by accident in London. 

Toe had parted at the time of Meg's wed- 
ding, for is had bsen s stolen one; and the 
gambler would never allow his wife to com- 
manioste with her friends. Now there was 
nothing to preven’ the sisters having a long 
talk. 

Kate told of her own marriage, and how her 
husband wag jast appointed station-master at 
Garby. 

Meg said, simply, she had lost her husband, 
and was alone with her two children, She 
had a little money, but was anxious to add to 
it. She could not leave home while her little 
girl was so young, but she would thankfally 
jet lodgings and care for an invalid in her 
own house, if she conld fiad a suitable 
opening. 

Mr. Hall, who was one of the kindest men, 
heard her siory, and took a great fancy to his 
sister-in-law. He offered to be the surety for 
the rent if she liked to come and try how she 
got on at the cottage, 

Mrs. Arnold thanked him, and came. She 
had been at Glenfriara aboué three years, and 
Was DOW Quite an inetiiution of the place, 








eng Mrs. Arnold as her personal attend- 
ant, but Mog would never leave her home, 

It came about, however, that everyone in 
the neighbourhood, with sick relations needing 
change of air, recommended them to the 
cottage; and two ladies, who had known Mrs. 
Arnold in London, often engaged her rooms 
for a week at a time, and so the nurse earned 
her own bread and her children’s, in all peace 
and security ; while Mr. and Mrs, Hall con- 


gratulated themselves on advising her to come | ti 


to their neighbourhood. 

“She must have had a bad time of it with 
her husband,” the station-master said to his 
wife one day. ‘' Have you noticed, Kate, she 
never mentions him? We don’t even know 
what calling he belonged to!” 

Kate shook her head. 

“It’s my belief he was a rank, bad sort, 
and only hope the boy won’t take after him. 
I have my doubts of Gilly.” 

** Poor little chap! he’s not six years’ old, 
and surely, my dear, he's heavily handi- 
capped aa it is." 

Kate Hall sighed. 

‘'I¢ goes to my heart that Meg should have 
& deformed child like that, for he is deformed, 
Frank, though she always says it's only that 
he stoops ; and I believe his mind’s as crooked 
as his body. I'd never have him here but 
for his mother’s sake ; but Meg jast —— 
him, She oan’é bear you to notice Birdie 
and not Gilly.” 

“J ey os Birdie takes after her father ? 
He must have been a handsome man.” 

‘He was a bad one!” persisted Mrs. Hall. 
“ Why, Frank, you've only to look at Meg. 
Who in the world would guess she was two 
years younger than I?” 

And Margaret Arnold hugged her secret, 
and kept her trouble to herself. Little did 
the kindly Halls suspect her sorrow was a 
living one, and that by night and day she was 
haunted by one trouble—fear that her 
husband would reappear and claim Gilly. 

The little girl was safe enough, but the boy 
was ix years old. Very soon the law would 
give him to his father. In her heart, poor 
Meg was often thankful for his deformity, 
— she hoped it would make him wholly 

ers. 

And this was the woman—the careladen, 
sorrowing woman—whom all Glenfriars re- 
spected, and desmed a widow. Little they 
recked her heart was pierced by a dall, chill 
dread that the man who had so nearly 
murdered Sir Basil Lyndon was her own 


husband ! 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Kisstnac does not always go by favour. 
Among the qaaint Old World customs which 
are atill kept up at Hungerford, in connection 
with the festivities of Hocktide, is the 
appointment of two officials knownas “ tutti- 
men,” who have a most singular privilege. 
From each member of the fair sex in Hanger- 
ford they have the right of taking a kiss, or per- 
haps it would be more correct to say of giving 
one, while each male being has to pay them 
on demand the sum of one penny. They are 
appointed annually by the Constable, who is 
the headman of the commoners. 

Ose can cut glass with a pair of scissors’as 
easily as though it were an autumn leaf, says 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch. -“‘'The entire 


; Beoret consists in plunging the pane of glass 
} into a tub of water, submerging also the 


hands 
and the scissors. The scissors will cut in 


| straight lines withouta flaw. This result is 


achieved in consequence of the absence of | la 
vibration. If the least portion of the scissors 
be left ont of the water, the vibration will pre. 
vent the glass cutting.” We have tried the 
o— and proved it correct in every _re- 
_ spect. 


ae 
OHAPTER ITII.—(cont:nued.) 


Natattz completed her attentions by 
the slippers before her husband's pA geen 
rearranging the books and ornaments upon 
the centre table. 

While engaged in this latter ocoupation, a 
card, torn and soiled, flattered into observa- 


ion, 
Natalie examined it with eager curiosity. 
There was no name upon it, the upper part 
of the pasteboard having been torn carelessly 
away with the evident intention of destroying 
leita an address remained, although scarcely 
e 

“‘ Why, Park Lane is in the most fashion- 
able part of London!” said Natalie, 
out the address. ‘‘Oan it be possible 
Elmer lives there? He told me he lived in the 
country. This must be the address of one of his 
fashionable town friends. I may vo nah i 
it to show Elmer that he was not quite - 
cular enough to thoroughly destroy it,’’ and 
her eyes sparkled with playful mischief, ‘' It 
is torn nearly through, and quite crumpled, 
Pere enepe. pe ih po 

g the sorap of paper 9 
she bestowed a long and loving glance uw 
every inanimate object in the room, and 
—— out of the house and through the 
garden. 

Locking the door and gate as she had found 
them, the young girl set out for the 
st-office with a bounding step and 1 

rt. 


What did she care for the rage of her 
relatives, or the anger of Hugh Fauld, while 
she was the wife of Elmer Keyes, and her hus. 
band loved her ? 

She noticed now, as heretofore, how people 
avoided her in the village streets, how now no 
one spoke to her or smiled upon her, and her 
mother’s history recurred to her, flashing her 
cheeks at the remembrance. 

What if Elmer should hear that story and 
cast her off, beoause she did not know her 


father’s name, because her mother had dis- | 


graced the name of Afton ? 

Her step grew slower, and her face clouded 
atthe thought. Her voice was quite faint, 
when, entering the little office, she asked the 
— postmaster if there were anything for 


er. 

The official of whom she had often made 
the same inquiry, and who knew her lovely 
face well, handed her a bulky letter, at sight 
of which Natalie smiled joyfully. 

It was addressed in Elmer’s handwriting, 
and she hurried back to the cottage to read it. 

Elmer’s letters had grown infrequent of 
late, and Natalie sometimes thought that his 
manner towards her, on the occasion of his 
latest visit to the cottage, had been cold and 
constrained, but she summoned up all her 
faith anditrast in him, never allowing herself 
to suspect evil, and believing that he had 
cares of his own with which he did not wish 
to burden her. 


ting 
She did not open her letter until she had 
gained her husband's smoking-room, and then 
she flung her hat carelessly upon the floor, and 
tarned the missive over in her hands, before 


breaking the seal, 

‘It is heavier than usual,” she exclaimed 
with childish glee. ‘ Elmer has sent me his 
picture, perhaps to make 7 for hia 
silence. He never would give it me before! 

She opened the missive in joyfal ex- 
pectation, but no picture was contained in it. 
Instead of a picture, a bank-note fell into her 


Pp. 

* One hundred pounds!” oried Natalie, in 
astonishment, examining it. “Eimer must 
have sent it toenable me to come to him. Bat 
it’s a great deal too much. Why, I never saw 





80 much money in all my life!” 
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She directed her eager, expectant gsza to 
the letter, but as she slowly read its contents 
the colour died out of her sweet young face, 
an appalled expression gathered in her eyes, 
and she shivered as with cold. 

She read it quite through in a dazed, 
frightened manner, then looked piteously 
around her, moaned faintly, and sank uncon- 
cious to the floor. 

The letter which kad so cruelly struck ont 
all joy and peace from her life remained 
tightly grasped in her hands. Its contents 
were a8 follows :— 


‘* Natatrz,—Pardon me, if, at last, I venture 
to speak plainly. The troth may seem harsh, 
but it must be spoken. It ia about time your 
dream was ended. You must have seen that 
I have long since begun to tire of you. My 
infrequent visits to the cottage and con. 
strained manner while there must have shown 
you that my heart was no longer yours. My 
letters, 80 seldom, cold, and distant—pur. 
posely so—must have assured you that your 
hold upon me had weakened. In short, 
Natalie, you have seen me for the last time, 
I have been thus frank that you may no 
longer look for my coming, or waste your 
thoughts upon me. 

** The cottage will be given up by my velet 
immediately, and strangers will take posses- 
sion of it, so your visits to if must cease, 

“You will wonder at this, Natalie. You 
will cease to wonder when I assure you that 
you are not legally my wife! You have no 
proofs of any marriage between us, and can 
obtain none. My name is not Elmer Keyes, 
and, in all my statements concerning myeelf, 
T have deceived you. I will not deny that I 
loved, or fancied I loved, you, but another love 
now possesses my heart. You surely could 
never have suspected that I would introduce 
you to the world as my wife, with the stain 
apon your name! ‘'Etwer Kays.” 


These were the heartless words that had 
crushed the loving, trusting heart of the 

oung girl, and they were seared into her 
ae as with a hot iron. 

She lay a long time in her swoon, but 

ess at last returned, and she sat up 
and smiled pitifally, murmuring brekenly,— 

** Oh, it can’t be true! Elmer couldn't have 
written that wicked, cruel letter! He does 
love me, and he is my husband! He will 
come back!” 

She sobbed audibly as her eyes reated upon 
the signature of the missive, and gave way 
to a burst of tears which mercifally came to 
relieve the heavy weight upon heart and brain. 

“He knew my ory, then! "’ she wept. 
‘He taunts me because I bear my mother’s 
mame, Oh, grandmother must have been 
tight. My mother’s fate is mine, and it only 
remains for me to lie down and die as she did. 
me bg any is broken!” 

her despair and anguish the poor girl 
prayed for death, and thought longingly of 
> a oe "a grave, wishing that she might 


Bat her mood changed. 

She arose and paced the floor, a defiant look 
in her eyes, and a proud, resolute expression 
upon her lips, murmuring,— 

“TI will not accept my mother’s fate! I 
will not yield to this apparent destiny! I 
know that I am a wedded wife, and Elmer 
shall be forced to acknowledge me! He shall 
not cast me off thus!” 

She drew from her bosom a wedding ring, 
the ring Eimer had once pressed upon her 
finger, and which she had carefally concealed, 
at his request, since the oecasion of her 
marriage. She did not kiss it now, as she 
had done daily since its reception by her, but 
placed it upon her finger, with the determina. 
tion to wear it thenceforth and always, 

Her grief was noé all for herself. She wept 
because the idol she had erected had proved to 
be but base clay, because she had worshipped 
him as the essence of all goodness and noble: 
ness, and he proved himself utterly wanting 
in manliness and integrity.4 





It was a Leavy blow, almost too heavy to 

ear, 

Bat Natalie, gentle as she was, possessed a 
hidden strength of character and reaolution 
which she now called forth into activity, 
She resolved that she would prove her 
marriage, discover the name and identity of 
her husband, and claim his respect, if she 
had indeed lost his love. 

We will not attempt to record the struggle 
throngh which she passed that day. Is is 
enough to say that at times she wept and 
moaned despairingly, praying for death, and 
at other times she nerved herself to meet and 
overcome the difficulties in her way, feeling 
scorn and contempt for the man she had 
called her husband, yet determined that he 
should yet do her justice. 

Bat at iast she grew quiet and resolved, and 
began calmly to think of her immediate move- 
ments. 

She put the crumpled letter in her bosom, 
and the bank-note in her little pooket-book, 
although it bad at first been her intention to 
tear it into pieces. 

“T have a right to it as his wife!” she 
thought, proudly. ‘It shall serve me well, 
for with its aid I shall accomplish all I 
desire!” 

Tying on her hat, she gave a last look to 
the room in which she had spent so many 
happy hours and these Jast of crowning 
misery, and then she etole from the houze., 

The eveniog had fallen, bot there was both 
moonlight and starlight; and the poor, de- 
serted young wife paused in the garden, re- 
lactant to leave it for the last time, and 
regarding the flowers and shrubs asif they 
were her dear friends, with whom she oculd 
not lightly part. 

She was standing there, the waves of 
anguish sweeping over her soul at the remem. 
brance at the many moonlit nights she had 
stood in that garden with Elmer’s arm around 
her waist, and Elmer's voice whispering 
words of love in her ears, when she heard the 
sound of wheels in the road, heard them stop 
in front of the cottage, and then beheld the 
garden gate open, 

Stepping instinctively back into the shadow 
of a spreading lilac tree, Natalie saw two men 
enter the garden, one of whom she immedi- 
ately recognised as her husband's valet. 

His companion was one of the villagers, 
whom the girl had seen before. 

The valet produced a key to the front door, 
and seemed surprised at finding it unlocked, 
Without a word to his companion, however, 
he led the way into the cottage, and Natalie 
soon beheld lights flashing from window to 
window, and heard the basy sounds incidental 
to a removal. 

She comprehended that, as Elmer had said, 
the dwelling had been given up, and that the 
valet had been instructed to effect the removal 
of the goods in the evening, that she might 
not witness it, and perhaps question her 
husband's servant, 

It was not a long task to box up the few 
simple articles of farniture remaining in the 
cottage, and the two men soon came down 
stairs, bearing a box between them, which 
they deposited upon the waiting cart. 

They then started to re-enter the house, the 
villager in advance, when Natalie glided from 
her concealment, and touched the valet upon 
the arm. 

He started as if he had seen a ghost. 

** You here, miss?"’ he said, uneasily, con- 
gratulating himeelf that his acecciate had 
passed out of sight and hearing. 

** Madath, if you please, Roke!” returned 
Natalie, bavghbtily, and with the air of an 
empress, 

‘Ab, yes, madam! Didn'é you get my 
master’s letter—that the cottage waa given 
up?’ 

fh I did. He negleoted to state bis present 
address, Roke. Is he atill in London?” 

‘‘I suppose so, miss—that ie, madam!” 
was the evasive reply. 

**Can you tell me his exact residence?” 


inguired the young wife, in as careless a tone 
as che ooold astrume, 

‘‘T cannot, madam! I know rotbing about 
my master's affairs, except that I am to take 
away hig furniture, and give up the key to the 
agent. If you want to know anything more 
you must apply to my master himself, at the 
poat-cflice address he gave you!” 

There was an air cf insolence about the 
valet that poor Natalie was quick to notice, 
and ehe drew up her slight form with a dignity 
that compelled a more respectful demeanour 
from the pampered menial, 

‘* Very well, Roke,” she said, quietly, yet 
as if feeling herself bis master’s wife. 

She turned away, ,oing towarde the gate, 

When beyond sight cf the cottage she 
presced her hands to her heart, as if a deadly 
blow bad been struck upon it, and, gasping 
tor breath, she staggered onward towards the 
Grange. 


CHAPTER lV. 


Unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone. 
— Shakespeare, 


Favovnante responses to the hoepitable 
invitations of Miss Wyoherly were duly re- 
ceived, and in good time the invited guests 
arrived at the Castle. 

Aa Lady Leopolde seoretly expected, the 
firss arrival was Basil Montmaur, her 
betrothed. 

They indulged in a few hours of tender 
commrnion wandering about the grounds 
and to the grotto together, and exchanging 
those vows £0 dear to all lovers, whether rich 
or. pocr. Miss Wycherly waa too celf.ab- 
sorbed to notice any change in their manner 
towards each other, and no one suspected 
their engagement, which was fcr the present 
io remain secret. : 

The evening train, however, of the same 
day brought additional guests, and Lady 
Leopolde was obliged to bestow upon them 
much of the attention her lover would gladly 
have mono 

The second arrival was that of the Misses 
Braithwaite, with their portly mother—two 
fair youdg girla who had been seen but one 
season in society, and who regarded the gay 
world as a sort of fairy land. 

Then came Lady Ellen Haigh, a poe 
young widow, fall of life and spirits, an 
therefore in great request among her friends 
to enliven parties at their country- houses. 

She brought in her train the Earl of 
Templecombe and Sir Wilton Werner, the 
intimate friend of his lordship, and under 
the quiet tact of the hostesses and the mirth- 
fulness of Lady EHen, the entire party 
were soon on the pleasantest terms with each 
other, and even timid Emily Braithwaite 
felt quite at ease before the first evening at 
the Caatle had ended. 

It was observed by Basil Montmaur that 
Lord Temp!ecombe devoted himself in parti- 
cular to Lady Leopolde, and he also noticed, 
with a thrill of joy, that the maiden seemed to 
avoid rather than encourage her cousin's 
atsentione. 

The evening passed im conversation, dis- 
cussions of plans of future amusement, music, 
etc., Miss Alethea sustaining her part as 
principal hostess very creditably to herself, 
and very pleasantly to her guests. 

At a Jate hour the party eeparated for the 
night, going to their rooms. Basil Montmaur 
lingered in the drawing-room, after the de- 
parture of the rest, to press the hand of his 
betrothed, and whisper tender words in her 
ears. The return of Miss Alethea, in quest of 
her niece, soor terminated the interview, but 
Basil went up to his apartments with a glow 
on his cheeks and a happy light in his eyes, 
feeling still Leopolde's timid answering kiss 
upon hia lips. 

One by one the lights died out from the 
various rooms of the Castle, until one alone 





was left, and that beamed brightly from & 
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cramber in the western tower—the room 
a lotted to Lord Templecombe, 

Is was a pleasant apartment, luxuriously 
furnished, and lighted by a dozen wax-candles 
fixed in burnished silver sconces. At one side 
ofthe room, divided from it by bright silk 
curtains looped up with gold cord, was a deep 
sloove, which contained a low French bed of 
moat tempting style. 

In the onter chamber, which served as a 
parlour, were seated in earnest conversation 
the Earl of Templecombe and Sir Wilton. 

The former was not yes thirty years of age, 
tall, and slight in figure, with a complexion 
quite colourless from constant dissipation. His 
face was florid, hia eyea very light blac, and 
hia hair of the hus of flax. There was nothing 
striking about him, save his generally faded 
look, and the ecrupulous elegance of his attire ; 
and an observer would have been inclined to re- 
gard him as characterless, but for the habitual 
compression of his thin lips, and an occasional 
sharp gleam-like lightening from his eyes. 

Sir Wilton Werner had seen ten years more 
of life, and bad something of a dashing air. 
Like the Earl, he was a dandy in his dress, and 
his biack eyes and hair and his neatly- 
trimmed facial ornaments gave hima more 
distinctive look than hie friend could boast, 

There was much in the character and re- 
lations of these two men to each other to 
suggest the German legend of Dr, Faustus 
and Mephistopheles, Sir Wilton bearing a re- 
markable resemblance to the generally re- 
ceived notions of the latter. His eyes had a 
strange, unfathomabie expression, and bis very 
moustache had a peculiar look, ita owner 
delighting to arrange it in the fashion which 
painters unanimously ascriba to ‘‘ the gentle- 
man in black,” 

“ You are right, Werner,” the Earl twas 
saying, leaning carelessly back in his chair. 
* Lady Leopolde is a remarkably beanutifal 
womap, and the man who wins her will be a 
lacky fellow. By the way, it’s odd, isn't it, 
that Montmaur should have come to the Castle 
for a month's visit after the communication I 
made tohim? He didn’t seem to look at all 
heartbroken this evening!” 

“Yon are right—he is not snffering from 
heart-disease,” and Sir Wiltonancered, ‘He 
has either decided to give up the field to you, 
and content himself with humbler game, or 
else he is prepared to enter the lists ag your 
rival, In either case, you have nothing to 
fear. Your rank and fortune will outweigh 
his handsome face any day!" 

A slight flash tinged the Earl's cheeks, as he 
responded, in a tone of awakened vanity, — 

* T flatter myself, Werner, that my pergonal 
attractions are not less than Montmanr's. I 
am looking a little pale now, it ia true, but I 
have made many a woman’s heart ache, I 
aesure you.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” waa the dry response, 
* There are few women who would not sigh to 
be a Countess and the proprietress of vast, 
unencumbered estates,” 

** Why do you put it in that way?” said his 
lordship, ina tone of annoyance. “I have 
made more than one woman die of love for 
me, without even telling her my name, I don’t 
call myself ugly, by any meang.” 

Sir Wilton was constrained to acknowledge 
that the Earl was not at all ill-looking, an 
acknowledgment which could ba made with- 
out speaking falsely. In truth, with a dash 
of colour in his cheeks, and a look of interest 
inhis eyes, Lord Templecombs wonld not 
have been deemed unhandsome. 

“Ag you eay,” said his lordehip, com- 
placently, ‘‘ I have nothing to fear from Basil 
Montmaazr, I wish he had not been invited 
to. the Castle, but I suppose that, aa ho isa re- 
lative of the family, Leopolde could not neg- 
lect him. I¢ isn’t pleasant, however," he 
added, ‘‘to be continually reminded by hia 
presence that, shonld I die unmarried, he 
will be the next Earl of Templecombe. I be- 
lieve I hate him! I would do anything ratber 
than he should encosed me and enjoy what ia 
now mine,” 





“Then marry,” advised Werner, ‘ Wahat- 
ever hia object in coming to the Castle now, I 
am quite sure you oan win your cousin, 
Montmanr loves her, but so do you, and yonr 
love is as valuable as his, You have only 
to flatter Lady Leopolde—women are all 
alike—and she will marry you any day you 
may choose. As soon as you can, you had 
better speak to her on the subject. I¢ would 
hardly do to let Montmanr get the start of you 
in proposing, and so discover that you spoke 
falsely the other day when you declared to 
him that you were engeged to your cousin.” 

The Earl asaented, remarking that he should 
begin to pay his court to Lady Leopolde 
without delay, and that he should fear very 
little from Basil's rivalry when he once began 
to exert his own powers of fascination. 

‘‘Now that we ve settled my fature course,” 
he said, after some further conversation in 
regard to his cousin, “allow me to ask, 
Werner, why you didn't marry? You are 
forty years old, a baronet, and the possessor 
of considerable wealth——"’ 

‘‘Which should be greatly augmented, to 
suit my laxurious taetes,” interrupted Sir 
Wilton, ‘I don't object tc marriage, Temple- 
combe, although I like my freedom. If I could 
marry & rich wife I shonld be very happy, 
provided ake suited me in other respects as in 
her fortune.” 

‘Well, you have an excellent opportunity 
now to win a rich and pretty wife.” resarned 
the Earl, with vivacity. ‘' Here is Lady Elien 
Haigh under the same roof with you for a 
month. Her husband left her a handsome 
fortune, and she is young enough—not yet 
twenty-four,” 

Bir Wilton shrugged his shoulders expres- 
sively, replying — 

“}¥ do not dislike Lady Ellen Haigh, but 
I’ve no desire to make her Lady Werner. She 
ig too gay, too restless, to suit me.”’ 

* Then why not pay your suit to ore of the 
Misses Braithwaite? I understand they will 























manner she hides a» heart like a voloano— 
never at rest, and always flaming. It may be 
only theory, for I never saw her change colour 
or show the icast emotion.” 


“J know her better than you do, Sir Wil- 


ton,” responded Lord Templeoombe, ‘ Ihave 
known her years, and I can assure you she is 
utterly heartless—ice all through. How odd 
that you should really love her! I know she 
has many admirers, but I supposed they 
sought her for her wealth, not from love. You 
are probably the only man on earth who loves 
her!" 


‘* Not so, Vane. All are notas blind as you 


are. I was at the olub the other day, dinivg 
with half.a.dozen of the fellows, 
of Miss Wycherly, with a compliment or 
two. The Marquis of Waldemere, who bss 
jast come into his title, happened to come in 
in time to hear the toast, and he glared at me 
aa if he would annihilate me on the spot. He 
took occasion to inform me privately soon 
after, in most savage tones, that I would do 
better to les Miss Wycherly’s name alone. 
suppose he is one of her rejected suitora ! 


I spoke 


‘* It's very curious that be should have con- 


stituted himself Miss Alethea’s champion,” 
remarked hia lordship, wonderingly. ‘‘ Tae 
Marquis of Waldemere is a confismed womar- 
hater. He has buried himself for years on &® 
lonely estate among the Welsh mountaiae, 
goivg nowhere and seeing no one until now 
thas he has come into his title. I don't 
believe he even knows Auné Alethes. His 
championship was probably a momentary 
vagary——”’ 


* Oh, no, it wasn't, In reply to the very 


spirited lecture he gave me in regard to Mise 
Wycherly, I told him that I hoped some day 
to have a right to say what I pleased aout 
her. He turned as pale as death, aud stam. 
mered something of which I couldn't catch 
the meaning, and finally turned away, leaving 
¢be club-house. You may rest assured that 
Miss Wycherly has refased him at some 
! ” 


each have a very good fortune, and neither of | period 


them is at all gay.” 

“Bat they are too timid, and blush too 
easily,” 

“Tf yon're going to be so partionlar, 


may as well resige yourself to bachelorhood. 
oe never find anyone to come up to your 
ideal.’ 

“T have found one already,” said the 
Baronet, quietly. 

“You have? And you never mentioned the 
—~ A me. Are you engaged to be mar- 
ried ?" 

“No. I have never yet ventured to speak 
of love to her. I presume she does not even 
suspect the sentiments I entertain towards 
her.” 

The Earl's face unconsciously darkened 
with a look of distrust, and he demanded,— 

“ This lady—is she my cousin?” 

“Lady Leopolde! No, Templecombe. 
Lady Leopolde is too young and dazzling 
for me. If she were my wife, I should be 
jealous of every fellow that approached her, 
I will be frank with you, I love Miss 
Wryohberly!” 

The Earl stared at the Baronet in astonish- 
ment, 

“ That iceberg!"’ he ejaculated. . 

“Yes, I love that icebsrg, Her calm, 
statuesque beanty is what I most admire. 
Her very coldness is, in my eyes, more 
beantiful than the fire and glow of Lady 
Leopolde! I like ber quiet, unmoved tones, 
her stately carriage, her queenly manner. In 
short, Vane, Alethea Wycherly is the only 
woman I ever loved—the only woman [I will 
ever marry.” 

‘What infatustion! Still, I wish you suc. 
cess, Werner, and will dg allin my power to 
farther your cause with fer, Bat you would 
better have loved one of thosa marble statues 
on the etaircase than Miss Alethea. I don't 
believe she has a heart.”’ 


“ Perhaps not,” and Werner smiled. ‘' Yet 
T have a theory that under all that ice of her 















A silence of some minutes suceseded this 


remark, and the friends then proceeded to 
disouss the probabilities in favour of the 
success of each with the chosen object of his 
Werner,” declared the Earl, smiling, ‘‘ you}! 


ovs. - 
At a late hour Sir Wilton arose, highly 


leased with the encouragement given him by 
the Earl, and, taking up his candle, crossed 
the corridor to his own room, which was 
opposite that of his friend, and in the central 
part of the Castle. 


A few minutes more and the last light died 


out of the tower-chamber, and the Castle wae 
wrapped in sombre silence. 


A tew hours later, and the scene wae fall of 


activity and 


After a late breakfast, the guests, with Lady 


Leopolde, strolled about the lawn under the 
pa eestor the flower-gardens, and’ pene- 
trated to the and 


Sir Wilton Werner preferred to remain in 


the drawing-room with Miss Wycherly, bat 
the other visitors finally gathering together on 
the lawn, and appearing to enjoy themselves 
greatly, he quitted his hostess and joined 
them 


A few minutes’ survey of the party gave 


him considerable inward amusement. 


Both the Earl and Basil Montmaur evinced 


considerable desire to attend upon their lovely 
young relative; and Lady Leopolde, apparently 
unconscious of their wishes, herself to 


Mrs. Braithwaite and her timid younger 
daughter, leaving ber lovers to ente Lady 
Ellen Haigh and Miss Braithwaite. 

The conversation, bowever, became general, 
as also the merriment, and the party grouped 
themselves under the trees upon the quaint 
seats of twisted grape-vines, where Lady 
Leopalde ordered ices to be brought. 

They were talking pleasantly over them. 
and recalling events of the past season im 
town, when the lodge-gates awung open, and’ 
a horseman dashed up the avenue, 

Ae he approached the group under the treed 
he slackened his paca, glanced at each member 
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of it, scrutinised Sir Wilton Werner partiou- 
larly, and then dashed on towards the Castle, 

"Tine Baronet rettrned the gaze with interest, 
biting his lip with sodden annoyance as he 
recognised the new. comer, and then whispered 
to Lord Templecombe, while the attention of 
the remainder of the party was diverted, — 

“The Marquis of Waldemere! What 
nnlucky fate has brought him here? What 
did I tell you last night, Vane? The fellow 
is certainly jealous of me!'’ 

There was as much pleasure ag annoyance 

in the last sentence. 
"The others had recognised the stranger, and 
Mre, Braithwaite, with a glance at her 
davghters, exclaimed, — 

‘*My dear Lady Leopolde, I understood 
thet our party is quite complete. Is the 
Marquis of Waldemere to be also Migs 
Wycherly's guest?” 

“Ido not know,” replied Lady Leopoide, 
“Tam not aware that he is invited, or even 
that my aunt is acquainted with him. He 
hae probably stopped for a few moments only, 
I dare say he is visiting a neighbour.” 

Mrs. Braithwaite looked a little disappointed 
at this responss, and Lady EHilen Haigh 
exclaimed,— 

‘Ifthe Marquia were only to be a- guest 
here, is would ba delightfal. I have beard he 
is @ perfect Turk. There muat be some 
mystery in his life, elae why should he have 
shut himeelf up in the midat of those dreary 
Welsh mountains, abjared society, and lived 
like » monk—at his age too? I know there 
must be something romantic in his history, 
and I only wish I knew what it was!” 

While these speculations were uttered, their 
subjeos had dismounted in front of the Castic 
portico, thrown his reine to # groom in wait. 
ing, aud ascending the steps knooked londiy 
for admittance, 

Miss Wycherly, looking from s window, 
caught sight of his dark, sterm face, and, 
uttering @ stifled ory, sank almost fainting 
into a obsir, her face, usually so calm and 
unmoved, actually convulsed with eore terri- 
ble emotion which hia presence had evoked, 


CHAPTER V. 


Some secret venom preys upon his heart ; 
A stabborn and unconguerable flame 
Creeps in his veins, and drirks the streams of life, 
— Rowe, 
Well, read my cheek, and watch my eye,— 
Too strictly school d are they, 
One secret of my soul to show, 
One hidden thought betray. 
— Miss Landon, 


Savers, minutes elapsed before Misa 
Wycherly could regain her self. command— 
rinutes of terrible anguish and bitter strog- 
sling. The tears sprang to her eyes, 60 
unused to weep, and her proud lip quivered, 
while her voice uttered broken moans and 
exolamations. 

She had grown somewhat more composed 
when a servant knocked at the door, inform. 
ing her that the Marqnis of Waldemere 
desired to see her on important business, 

“Show his lordship into my morning. 
room,”’ commanded Miss Wycherly, turning 
her face from her sattendant’s observation. 
“I will see him |” 

The servant withdrew, and Miss Alethes 
srose, bathed her face in perfumed water, 
that no traces of tears might be seer, and 
then, cofd and haughty as ever, ehe descended 
to her morning-room. 

Its occupant rose fo receive her, and it 
might have been noticed that each grew paler 
— ar + their glances met. 

is8 Wycherly did not extend her hand 
but bowed eugene saying, — j 

‘‘ The Marquis of Waldemere! To what am 

4 rr for the honour of thie unexpected 


The Marquis regarded her steadily a 


He was a tall, kingty.looking man of thirty. 
five yeere, with o fiercely proud face, dark, 
gloomy eyes, and a restless, stormy expres. 
sion on his features. His 


Weary, Oare-worn manner, at if bia life had 


griefs, 
He was very wealthy, the bearer of an 
ancient and honourable rane, yét he had for 
years led the life ot a reclace upon the most 
barren and insignificant of his many estates, 
forgetting, and almost forgotten by, the gay 
world of which in earlier years he had been 
the admired and courted lion. 
“You are ignorant, of course, of the oavse 
of my visit, Misa Wyocheriy,” he at length 
ed in a sarcastic tone, a cynical smile 
gathering sbont his stern mouth, 

“Tam indeed,” said Mies Wycherly, coldly. 
‘‘T am not aware that any invitation has been 
extended to you to come to the Castle, Be 
kind enough to teil me what your lordship 
desires!" ‘ 

*T am come to spend s month with you,” 
was the quiet repiy. “ You will be kind 
enough to order a room prepared for me. My 
luggsge will arrive by the next train, as my 
msn has orders to send it on.” 

Miss Wyoheriy looked surprised at this coc! 
self-invitasion of the Marquis to her hospi 
talities, but it apparently seemed to him the 
most natural thing in the worid, for he re- 
seated himself, and looked out a¢ the merry 
group upon the lawn. 

“ This ia really quite nnwarrantable,” re. 
marked Miss Alethea, with a pozzled look. 
“TIT have informed my guests that their 
number ia complete, and that your comin 

laces me in a very embarraseirg position.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” 

Miss Wycherly hesitated a moment, com- 
muning with herself, sad then she aeked, — 
‘Do you come hero, my lord, as s friend or 
enemy? I desire to know the terms upon 
which we shall stand towards each other!" 
‘*Can you even ask ?” returned the Marquis, 
fiercely and sternly, ‘'I come here as your 
enemy—your bitter, unrelenting enemy! I 
wish to bear no pleadings, no explana. 
tions-——”’ 
“Reet assured that I have nome to offer,” 
interrupted his hostess, oalmty. ‘It is agreed, 
then, that we are exemies—that we meet for 
the first time in ten years aa antagonists ! 
That point settled, allow me to ack your lord- 
ship why you have come here atall? I had 
hoped never to s¢e you again!” 

The Marqnie searched her impagsive, 
marble.like face curiously, bat even his keen 
gaze detected nothing like emotion under that 
icy exterior. 

“TI don’t donbt you, Mise Wycherly,"” he 
said, bitterly, ‘' Bat your hopes were dcomed 
to be fruitless, You cannot dislike mo more 
than I hate and despice you. In regard to the 
objeot of my visit, I will make some explana- 
tion. Lately, I had the exquisite pleasure of 
hearing your name mentioned in a clab-houge 
in presence of half-a-dozen wild and reoklers 
fellows, What do you say to that?” 

‘Only that the individual who spoke of 
me did not possees very good tasie!” 

The Marquis 
countenance of the lady in astoniebment, and 
then said,— 


Wyoherly is not a¢ sll indigaent a4 baving 


How are the mighty fallen! Bat let me tel! 
you, madam, that I advised the genticman 
to refrain in future from ustericg your 
name—"’ 
« Well?” 


likes!” 

“Indeed! Boa kind enough, my lord, to tell 
me the géentieman’s name |’ 

‘‘Bir Wilton Werner! I see he is your 


regards from Miss Alethea tothe lawn. “ By 
what right have you invited him here? ’”’ 
‘‘My lord," returned Mises Alethea, with tha 


dark heir waejair of an empress, “by what rishi da you 
thiokiy threaded with grey, and he had s/ question my actions? I am nothing to ycu, 


and you are nothing tome! You have obcren 


not been counted by yeare, but by consuming | to intrude your unwelcome presenoe here, but 


I wish you to fully understand that I ailow 
no iuterference with my actions, If Sir 
Wilton Wermer chooses to hepe that I wil 
bscome his wife, that is my sffair and his— 
not yours!” 

The Marqnzis ataggercd in hia cheir 4% 
this remark, and exciaime?, with the bitter- 
noas of despair,— 

‘* All ia over between us, then, Alethea!”’ 
Miss Alethes howed. 

‘And you will not take that oath I once 
begged you to?” continued the Marquis. 
You atill refnge to swear to your innocence 
and purity ?"’ 
“You insult me, my lord!” was the 
haughty reply, ‘ You ones propounded ta 
mea singuiar oath, which I refuzed to take. 
I refase it atilli’’ 

‘I bnew it—I knew that you were guilty! 
And you intend, possibly, to marry tris 
baronet? "’ 

“T deoline stating my intentions. As you 
are to be ar. inmate of my family for amc: 85, 
you will bave an opportunity of jadpiag for 
yourself!" = P 
“T hate you, Alethes!"’ said the Merqcia, 
fiercely, ‘It I ever felt any other sextiaens 
in regard to you, it ia transented to ihe 
bitterest hate!” 7 ¥ 
Miss Wysocherly bowed and smiled, pr: vok'ng 
her visitor to the utmost exasperation. 

What he would hava cnid further wes pre- 


Si vented by the entrance of Lady Lerpoide, 


who greeted him ocourteouely, and invited hira 
to join her guests. ; 

He destined the invitation very politely, 
end she said, smilicg,— ; 

“ We are going to the Haunted Kuoll in the 
park, a most romantio apot, which Acnt 
Alethea promised to visit with us, Excuse 
me, auntie,” she added, “ but csn you induca 
Lord Waldemere to join us? Sir Walton 
declares himself in despair at the proepect cof 
your remaining at home!" ’ 
The Marquia looked savagely at Mics 
Alethea, who smiled again and anewered,— 
“Sir Wilton will be kind encugh to excuse 
me this morning, dear, as Lord Waldemere 
has just arrived, His lordship will remain at 
the Castle a month, and will find many oppor- 
tunities to visit the Haunted Knoll!” 

Lady Leopolde expressed her pleasure 
at the prozpect of the Marquia's lengthened 
stay at the Oastle, his dark, prond face having 
interested her greatly, and ehe then withdrew, 
rejoining her guests. 5 

*‘ You should not allow me to interfere with 
your arrengements, Mies Wycherly,” raid 
the Marqnis, stiffly, “If you will be kind 
enough to give me a room, 1 wiil relieve yea 
of my pregence, and you oan join your lover | 
Mics Wycherly replied by rivging the beil, 
and giving ordera thet » room shonld be 
immediately prepared for her new gueat, and 
she then seated herself by one of the wincowe, 
while his lordship paced the floor impatiently. 
They bad been silent but s few minntey, 


etared at the unmoved| wiss Alethea watching the departure of the 
gay group for the Haunted Kooll, when & 
horseman rode up the avenue towards the 
“Then the proud and fastidious Alethes portico of the Caste, 


« Who is he, Miss Wyoherly?”’ asked the 


her name bandied sbout over wine-oups?| Marqnia, pausing to lock from & window. 


‘A neighbour, my Jord, who often comes 


to visit us,” wae the careless responce, 


Although Miss Wyoherly spoke with stnd‘ed 


carclessness, & keen observer might have recn 
that ber breath came quioter, and that for » 
“ Wett! He answered that he hopes some | sinele moment a look of slarm appeared iu 
day to have & right to speak it as often az bs] her eyes, 


He your neighbour? He come here often ? 


Ob, Heaven, it ia Richard Layne!” cried the 
Marqnis, clotching the window sash, 


‘* Yor are quite right, my lord!” 











moment before replying. 


guest,’ and the Marquis iurned his flerce 


“I~ thought he was in Canada or Ané- 
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tralia! And while I had been thinking of 
this baronet as your lover, that viper Layne 
bas been your constant visitor !"’ 

At this moment a servant announced to 
Miss Wyocherly that Mr. Layne was in the 
drawing room. 

After s moment's hesitation, the lady 
ordered that he should be shown into her 
morning. room, which order was obeyed. 

The new-comer had greeted Miss Alethea 
gaily before he observed the presence of the 
Marquis of Waldemere. On seeing him, 
he started, glanced from him to the lady, 
inquiringly, and then extended his hand to 
hia lordehip, saying,— 

; wv This is really an unexpected pleasure, my 
ord——”’ 

He paused, as Lord Waldemere disregarded 
his outstretohed hand, and bent upon him a 
look of bitter hatred, and with a sigh, and a 
flash on his cheeks, Mr. Layne turned to Miss 
Wycherly, who bestowed upon him one of her 
rare smiles. 

Richard Layne wasa fair-haired, fair-faced, 
youthful-looking man, perhaps five years 
younger than the Marquis of Waldemere, 
with a good-natured look and manner that 
did as much execution in its way as a superior 
style of beauty might have done. 

As Miss Wycherly had said, he was a 
neighbour, having leased a small country- 
seat in the vicinity of the Castle nearly two 
years previous to his present oall upon Miss 
Alethea, and she had found in him a treasured 
friend, his quick sympathies and noble heart 
having caused him to make earnest efforts to 
renew a friendship formed many years before, 

Miss Alethea madean effort to entertain 
him on this occasion, but, conscious that 
every look and word of hers was noted by 
the Marquis, she could not avoid appearing 
constrained, 

Mr. Layne bore the burden of the conversa- 
tion, relating the gossip of the neighbourhood 
with much vivacity, and inquiring after Miss 
Wycherly's gneste, stating that his call was 
intended for them. 

‘*T suppose, Miss Wycherly, that you will 
20t ride to-day ?"’ he eaid, at length. 

‘ Not to-day,” returned Miss Alethea, with 
a look of disappointment, and an involuntary 
glance at Lord Waldemere, who arose 
abruptly and walked to the farther window, 
from which he appeared to regard the lawn 
intently. 

It was but a pretence, for he kept a furtive 
watch upon his hostess, and lent a listening 
ear to her every word. 

The Marquis having thus seemingly with- 
drawn himeelf from the conversation, Mr, 
Layne was more at case, and asked, in a very 
low tone,— 

‘*Why is he here, Alethea? You did not 
gammon his lordship? ” 

Mies Alethea replied in the negative. 

“Why then did he come? Did he hear 
that I was staying in the neighbourhood?” 

‘I think not, Richard. He seemed sur- 
prised when you came up the avenue!" 

“ Then he came to atone for the past——” 

*‘No, Richard. He came as my unrelent- 
ing enemy. He says he hates me, and I 
believe him!" 

Riohard Layne regarded Mise Alethea with 
& pitying expression on his boyish face. 

Wiser than any of her friends and acquaint- 
ances, be knew the need that proud woman 
had of pity and tenderness—he knew what Sir 
Wilton Werner had only suspected, that under 
her frozen exterior lay a voloano-like heart, 
always borning and never at rest. 

** Richard,” she said, in a whisper, with an 
apprebensive look at Lord Waldemere, whose 
sorutiny of the elms and limes appoared to 
deepsn, ‘'T have been detained at home to- 
pe ag you know. Have you nothing for 
me ” 

Richard Layne glanced also at the Marquis, 
and then withdrew from his pocket an awk- 
wardly-folded note, with an inscription upon 
it in a boyish hand, which he gave to Miss 
Woycherly. 





As she took it, Miss Alethea’s face was 
bathed in a sudden glow of joy and tenderness, 
but the emotion was but transitory. The 
next moment she was again the marble statue. 

She quickly concealed the note in her 
pocket, and Richard Layne, in a louder tone, 
as he fancied the Marquis not quite oblivious 
to the little scene that had passed, declared 
that he must go, but would repeat his call on 
the morrow. 

Miss Alethea did not venture to accompany 
him to the door, as she evidently longed to 
do, but contented herself with courteously in- 
viting him to make his calls as frequent as 
heretofore, and he then departed. 

Lord Waldemere did not speak until he be- 
held Richard Layne riding slowly down the 
Avenue, and then heapproached Miss Alethea, 
exclaiming,— 

‘*80, while I have been buried alive in 
Wales, you have been carrying on a delight- 
fal flirtation with Richard Layne! I’ve a 
good mind to expose you to the whole world, 
madam! You would have made Sir Wilton 
Werner the scapegoat of Layne! I secit all! 
Perhaps you intend to marry Layne?” 

“oy do as I choose about it !'’ responded 
Miss Alethea, haughtily. ‘‘What are my 
affairs to your lordship? ” 

‘'Trae—true! Nevertheless, Alethea Wy- 
cherley, I shall spoil some of your plans!” 
and the Marquie’s eyes burned fiercely upon 
her. “Show me the note! Give it me!” 

He olutched one of her wrists in his eager- 
ness, but Miss Wycherly drew it from his 
grasp, and said, in atone that awed him,— 

*T shall not give you the note, It is mine, 
and mine alone! Since you have chosen that 
there shall be war between us, my lord, there 
shall be war to the knife ! As you have forced 
yourself upon me as a guest, I cannot com- 
mand your departure—at least, not without 
revealing secrets which you and I would both 
rather die than reveal! But cease your in- 
sults to me, and leave me alone. I was con 
tented—even happy—until your arrival. Do 
not make me utterly miserable! Iam sure I 
hate you as thoroughly as you hate me!” 

She bowed profoundly and withdrew, not 
heeding nor hearing the groan from his lord- 
ship that followed her remarks. 

Her stony demeanour did not soften until 
she had gained her own room and opened the 
note Richard Layne had given her, and then 
she pressed the missive to her lips, kissing it 
repeatedly, and weeping over it. 

Meanwhile the Marquis of Waldemere was 
escorted to his room by the housekeeper, who, 
charmed — pap sano a placed the best 
apartments a 

His luggage arrived during the day, and he 
joined the family circle in the drawing-room 
before dinner, and was mtroduced to the 
several guests by Lady Leopolde. 

He was habitually moody and melancholy, 
and took little trouble to render himself agree- 
able on this occasion, although Lady Ellen 
Haigh made continued efforts to interest him, 
and the Misses Braithwaite bestowed timid 
glances of admiration upon him. 

“You seem greatly impressed with Lord 
Waldemere, Lady Ellen,” said Sir Wilton 
Werner, as he seated himself opposite the 
sparkling young widow at a cheas-board. 

“Yes, [am impressed with him, Sir Wil- 
ton,” was the frank response. ‘‘He reminds 
me of Lara and the Corsair, and all those 
terribly interesting personages. I wonder if 
he has ever loved | "’ 

‘I imagine his love would be like his hate 
—an all-absorbing passion. Bat I have no 
fancy for such gloomily romantic people, 
Lady Ellen. I am not fond of emotion of any 
kind. In fact, I like people who are like 
statues, with unreadable charactera——” 

“Then Miss Wyoherly must suit you,’’ 
interrupted Lady Ellen, laughingly. 

Bir Wilton looked conscious at this applica- 
tion of his remark, but he was spared farther 
— by the opportune entrance of the 


Miss Wycherly was not devoted to dress, but 
on this occasion, while not tran the 
bounds allotted by etiquette to a hostess, she 
had produced s most bewildering toilet, settin, 
off her magnificent beauty to perfection, an 
making herself look a very queen. 4 

The Marquis of Waldemere started at sight 
of her, and then bent over a book of engrav- 
ings, which completely concealed his face from 
observation. 

Miss Alethea showed a new phase of char- 
acter that evening, to the delight of Sir Wil- 
ton Werner and the rest, exhibiting a bril- 
liancy and sparkle not inferior to Lady 
Leopolde, and differing from it as the bril- 
liancy of the cold diamonds differs from the 
warm and sparkling glow of living fire. 

She was very attractive throughout the 
evening, receiving the attentions of the 
Baronet with less coldness than she usually 
manifested towards her suitors, and now and 
then addressing a pleasant remark to the 
Marquis, who was obliged to respond with 
politeness. She alone noticed the storm in 
his eyes and the suppressed wrath in his 
manner, and those signs of his emotion seemed 
to increase her gaiety. 

While the Baronet devoted himself to Miss 
Wycherly, Lord Templecombe managed to 
engroas the attention of Lady Leopolde, leav- 
ing Basil Montmaur to the tender mercies of 
Lady Ellen Haigh and Miss Braithwaite. 

Although his cousin’s manner was very 
kind, it gave the Earl little encouragement to 
avow his love for her then and there, and he 
contented himself for that evening in loading 
her with studied compliments, which she 
received with the most cousinly good-nature. 

In the course of the evening the chess-board 
was taken possession of by Basil Montmanr, 
who carried it to a distant corner, claiming 
Lady Leopolde as his partner in the proposed 
game, and the young lovers were soon 
exchanging lover-like sentiments, forgetting 
to make any progress in their ostensible occu- 
pation. 

Of all that gay party, Basil and Leopolde 
were the only happy ones, Miss Wycherly 
wearing | a mask of contentment and 
gaiety, the Marquis being plainly moody, and 
the rest in a state of quiet pleasure, which was 
too tame for happiness. 

The evening ended all too soon for the 
young lovers, who found, however, a minute 
of communion after the retirement of the 

eats, 

O Mies Alethea then retired with her niece, 
and Basil retreated to his room. 

Lord Waldemere paced his floora long time 
that evening, and looked exhausted by a severe 
mental conflict when he finally threw himself 
in his bed and tried to sleep. 

At length he fell into uneasy slambers, 
which were little more than a doze. 

He had lain with his eyes closed in that 
half-sleeping state more than an hour, when 
he suddenly heard, or seemed to hear, stealthy 
footsteps on his floor, and felt that some one 
was standing beside his bed, watching him 
with a burning gaze. 

And then he felt, or seemed to feel, warm, 
passionate kisses upon his face, 

They had soaroely ceased when he aroused 
himself by a violent effort, and looked around 
him. 

Beside himself, there was no one in the 
room, 

He leaped from his bed, ran to the door, 
and looked up and down the long corridor, but 
found it deserted, save by the moonbeams. 

‘* Could I have been dreaming?” he asked 
himself, as he returned to his bed. ‘‘ What a 
strange subject for a dream! If some one 
had come in here, they could not have dis- 
a 80 quickly. If a woman gave me 
those kisses I must have seen her! Yes, I 
must have been dreaming !”’ 

With a deep sigh, and a sudden softening 
and moistening of his fierce eyes, the Marquis 
laid his head upon the pillow, but not to 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


I feel 
Of this dull sickness at my heart afraid ! 
And in my eyes the death sparks flash and fade ; 
And something seems to steal 
Over my bosom like a frozen hand. 
—Willis’s Poems 


Nartatre Arron had grown quite calm by the 
time she had reached the Grange, but. her 
calmness was that of a terrible despair. From 
the chaos of her mind, however, had sprang 
up & strong and fierce resolution which was 
henceforth to be the guiding power of her life, 
and she began to brood less over the past and 
present, and meditate more upon the future. 

As she was passing the orchard, and nearing 
the old-fashioned garden in front of the farm. 
house, her glances discovered a dark figure 
waiting in a patient attitude at the gate, 

She recognised it as belonging to Hugh 

Comprehending that he must be waiting 
there for her, she turned into the orchard, and 
stole quietly up to the side-porch of the 
dwelling. 

She had scarcely mounted the steps when 
another dark figure started up from the bench, 
and a rough hand grasped her arm. 

Natalie involuntarily uttered a cry of alarm, 
even though she was aware that this second 
figure was that of her uncle, and tried to wrest 
the arm from his clasp. 

“Where have you been all this time, 
Natalie?” asked her relative, fiercely. 
“Hugh Fauld has waited hours for your 
return. Oome in here!” 

He drew her into the drawing-room, where 

m, more grim than usual, still sat in 
state in her brocade gown, and without a sign 
of softening sorrow cn her countenance. 

She did not even look up at Natalie, being 
Fg seed absorbed in the contemplation of 

lace ruffles shading her wrists. 

Her son bade his niece be seated, and then 
roughly demanded,— 

“What does all this mean, Natalie? 
Mother tells me that you have been repeating 
the disgrace your mother brought upon us. 
Wretched girl! Is this true?” 

Natalie was too miserable, too utterly 
heartbroken, to reply. 

There was something in her uncle's rough- 
ness at that moment that more than ever 
grated upon her feelings, and from which she 

as from a winter-blast, 

He was a coarse sort of man, coarse and 
rough in speech and in manners. His niece 
had always shunned him, feeling inetinotively 
that her presence was unwelcome to him, and 
until now he had scarcely ever addressed her. 

“Bilence gives consent, I suppose,” con- 
tinued Alick Afton, after waiting in vain for 
his niece to speak. ‘ Mother says you told 
_ ” was married, Oan you say that to 

ie ” 

Natalie flashed a defiant look at her uncle, 
and continued silent. 

“ Because,” he said, more mildly, “if you 
can | te yourself a wife, even married to 
that w who took the cottage last summer, 
I shall be content. I did want you to marry 
Hugh Fauld, and so did mother, but if you’ve 

® younger man than he, I’ve nothing 
to A pane you are really married!” 

Na made some unintelligible response. 

‘* What is that you say?” cried her uncle. 
“Oan you show me your wedding-ring? If 
80, you shall have my blessing instead of the 
curse I shall otherwise bestow upon you!” 

The young girl silently extended her hand, 
upon one finger of which she had placed her 
marriag 


e . 

Her uncle's brow lightened as he regarded 
that sacred emblem and signet, and he turned 
towards his mother, a 
Pos ‘by, mother, you said the girl had no 

Mrs. Afton did not even then look up, but 
said, in a hard voice,— " 

‘“* Has she any other proofs?” 
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‘Oh, grandmother!" oried the girl, in a 
wailing voice. 

Mrs, Afton took no notice of this appeal, 
which might have scftened any heart less 
stony than her own, and Alick demanded of 
his niece further proofs of her marriage. 

“'T have none other!” moaned Natalie. 

** None?” 

“None!” 

“ What is your husband's name ?”” 

**T don’t know!” was the despairing reply, 
the poor girl, remembering her husband’s 
assertion that he had deceived her in regard 
to his name. 

This answer was sufficient to reawaken 
Alick Afton’s wrath, and he proceeded to 
denounce his niece in the bitterest terms, in- 
voking curses upon her. 

** And this fellow whom you claim as your 
husband, and whose name you do not know, 
has been in the habit of coming up here to 
visit you often since last summer, I don’t 
doubt,” Alick declared. ‘He must think the 
Afton women base and vile after hearing your 
mother’s history, and find you so like her. 
Let me tell you, miss, you cannot carry on 
this affair longer beneath this roof. We will 
not harbour you another day !” 

‘* Hear me, uncle——"’ 

** Don’t call me ‘uncle.’ Do not claim any 
longer the name you have doubly disgraced. 
Leave the Grange, and seek your lover, where- 
ever he may be. We don’t want you here!" 

The young wife arose, threw off her plead. 
ing air, and with flashing eyes and defiant 
voice, answered,— 

‘*T willgo. I know you do not want me here 
—you never did! You have always hated and 
neglected me. As I told grandmother to. night, 
it ia no wonder I was eager to accept the love 
elsewhere that was never offered me at home, 
If you have never positively ill-treated me, 
grandmother and Uncle Alick, you have never 
given me as many kind words as you have 
given your old house-dog. I have grown up by 
myself, A servant taught me to read an 
write, and what else I know I learned myself 
—until he came. If I have done wrong, you 
are as much to blame as I!" 

Mrs. Afton looked at her son as though she 
were a martyr. She really believed herself the 
moat noble and self.sacrificing of women, in 
having bestowed upon her daughter’s child 
food, clothing, and shelter. That she should 
demand also kindness and affection seemed 
almost preposterous. 

“Bat I can explain about my marriage,” 
a Natalie, with drooping head. “If you 
wi = 


**We don’t wish to hear it!” interrupted 


her uncle, harshly. ‘'All we desire is to be re- ° 


lieved of your presence. We will not have you 
here to provoke gossip among the servants and 
villagers. They suspect something as it is, 
and have raked up anew your mother's dis- 


‘* Very well,” said the young girl, proudly, 
‘*I will go in the morning!” 

** And so show yourself to the servants and 
the people at the railway station, and set them 
wondering as to the cause of your going? No, 
girl, you go to-night—now !"’ 

He pointed threateningly at the door, and 
Natalie with a proud, firm step walked to- 
wards it. 

She paused at the threshold, looking back 
upon the grim old woman in her arm-ochair, 
toying with her laces, and oried in anguished 

ones,— 

“Don's send me away with your curse, 
grandmother. For my mother's sake, give me 
one kind look before I go!’ 

The plea was unfortunate. Anything asked 
in the name of her dead daughter was sure to 
meet with a refusal Irom that unforgiving old 
—— and she ae even vouchsafe a 

ce at her gran . 

**Come, off with you!” cried Alick. ‘' We 
never want to see or hear from you again. 
Don’t think we shall ever help you in any dis- 
tress that may come upon you. There is 
enough to take youto London!” 


He tosced her s couple of sold pieces, bat 
they fell upon the floor a1 Nsialie’s feet. She 
sperned them with a prond gesture, and 
crossed the threshold, going down the garden- 
walk to tie gate. 

She heard the door close angrily after her, 
and, realising that she was now homeless and 
friendless, she staggered forward, eager to 
leave these scenes behind her. 

Bat she was not utterly friendless, 

As she reached the gaits, a pair of strong 
hands clasped hers, and an arm was then 
Stretched ous to eupport her, and a voice 
said.— 

“Oh, Natalie, I -cannot understand what 
your grandmother means, ‘Tel! me, do you 
love the stranger who took the valley cottage 
last summer ?” 

‘*Hugh Fauld!” cried the young wife; 
ignoring the question in her awe and fear of 
the questioner. ‘Why are you waiting 
here?”’ 

Hugh Fauld looked long and earnestly in 
her face, sighing deeply as he did so. 

As seen in the moonlight he was a tall, stal- 
wart man, the bean-ideal of an English farmer 
of middie ave in general appearance, yet his 
atrongly-murked face showed many lines in- 
dicative of a fine and noble character and a 
generous coul, 

As has been said, be had been many years 
in the habit of visiting Mrs. Afton, despite the 

siping comments of the neighbours, and, 
though Natalis knew it not, she was his chief 
attraction to Afton Grange. 

Yet, singalarly enough, he had always been 
remarkably quiet and reserved with her, 
never allowing her to even suspect the state 
of his feelings towards her until now. 

He had spent many hours in studying her 
character, and had grown to consider her the 
choicest speciman of womanhood he had ever 
geen, and the one who would do most honour 
to his name. 

‘6 T have been waiting for you, Natalie,” he 
answered her. ‘I knew you had returned 
home, for I saw you steal across the garden a 
few minutes since. A moment more, and I 
should have entered the house, Did you 
come out to speak with me?” 

“No, Hugh. I came out because the 
Grange is no longer my home }” 

‘‘They bave turned you ont then, pocz 
lamb?” and Hugh Fauld drew the girl closer 
to him. “Is it beoause you will not marry 
me?” 

‘* Not that alone !” 

*‘ Beoause they ehall not trouble you on my 
account, Natalie! I own I love you,” and 
Hugh’s strong voice took a sobbing tone, 
‘*but no one shail urge that love upon you. 
Bat if you could only love me in return, 
Nattie! you would make me the happiess 
man in the univeree! ” 

“I am very sorry, Hugh,” faltered the 
girl. ‘I did not suspect you loved me, It is 
hard to love twice, and both times vainly ——” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XY. 


Houao found his way into the hall almost 
mechanically. In the same abstracted 
manner he sorted ont the letters addressed to 
him, and recognised that Mrs, Brabante’s 
clear, bold handwriting was still absent from 
among his correspondence. gees 

He stood holding his letters loosely in his 
hand while hia eyes went through the big, 
open doorway, and gazed unseemingly at the 
sunlit gronnds and gardens byond. : 

Alwynne! Alwynne! Was it possible, 
could it be possible, for two women to bear 80 
quaint, so uncommon a rame! He felt 
stunned, as with a swift, sudden blow, His 





very being had been tuned in keeping with 
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this name; and its utteranes in another's 
voice, penned from another's hand, was some- 
thing he could not understand in the fizas 
supreme moment of surprice. 

Alwynne married! Alwynne s wiie! 
Alwynne the very motive of hie existence, 95 
is were! Alwynne, the proud, stately slender 
princess, with her cold, sweet voice, her 
exquisite face, her nameless hewitohment, 
wife to that man, whom, at his very first 
glance, be bad divined to be something, just a 
kuttle beyond the pale of what hia code of 
hononr would oall an honourable cr even a 
desirable individual. Alwynne married to 
Bieir Hanter ! 

Hago bad a sudden revulsion of feeling. 
Tne avsurdity of the thing came to him all at 
once. He almost laughed. Of course it was 
certainly a very odd coincidence; bnt it was 
a coinsidence, all the same, Another 
Aiwjuue existed, perbapz, to giadden the eyes 
and eenses with her beauty and sweetness; 
nuibis Alwynas, the Alwynue he knew now 
ne bad ioved irom the very first moment, she 
was still apsrs—alone—above all and any 
ubhera in the whole wide world. 

He opened his letters and read them 
through, perhaps not with a quite undivided 
attention, but still with a mind that was 
growing exch moment more reassured, and 
recoverisg from the shock that Lady Gaus's 
recital of Biair Hunter’s communication had 
given him. Hago was keen and quick to 
argac out the most difficult problems, and 
‘osré Was 60 much that militated agained any 
possicle connection between this newly-made 
wife and Alwynne Brabante, 

Firstly, as she was away in the country 
under the watchful eye of her mother, how 
ovuld the thought be entertained, even for a 
moment, that she could have contracted a 
marriage—to say nothing of ao strange a 
marria.e as this would be—a marriage to a 
oe See bad never Enown! Jt was ridica- 
doas 

Az Lady Gaus and Miss Glenles came into 
the hali Hago was quite bimeclf again, and 
be lovked at them, with his rare smile coming 
over bisfacs and into his eyes, 

“You are not resting that foot as you 
promised to do!” his sistcr said, reproach- 
tally. “Oh, Hugo!" 

‘+ Ob! the pain is quite gone, Ii is nothing | 
I have not fei such » twinge for years.” 

He spoke with genuine truth in those 
words; not even in the old horrible tronble 
that wag dead and gone had be saffersd more 
acutely than be had done in the moment just 
passed. 

Lady Gua looked at him carefally, and 
Geeing that be really had no signe of illness or 
pain about him, sighed with relict. Her 
shougats at cxcs went back t a new trouble, 

‘Hugo, what do you think? Blanche 
@ays she muss co back to town the end of the 
week! Did you ever hear anything eo un- 
kind? Bat of course she oapnos be allowed to 
co anything of the sort!” 

Mies Gienles smiled faintly. 

“i bave paid such a visitation already,” 
she eaid ia her slow way. 

Lady Gus was gradually growing furious 
with bereeif. ‘ 

‘* Of courée I see it all,” she thonght, rapidly, 
“I have planged into thia concert, and have 
neglected her. Bat oh! dear ms! sarely two 
people can fall in love and manage their love 
wishous another person always inserfering? I 
= wet { hated anyons who wanted to inter- 

ere.”’ 

Lady Gos was scarcely jast to berself, or 
tha circumstances of the moment; bat then, 
wish 80 much on her mind, how could she be 
ea posed to be jaat to anything ? 

‘My desr—dear child!” she said, in her 
pretty, pleading fashion. “Oh! you musi be 
8¥set and good, and put all such nonsense 


iS ha é , Spe ; hh 7 
o1¢ of your head, Hongo agrees with me, we | immense, unless sue does something very 


can’t let you go, can we, Hago?”’ 
“Lam sare Miss Glenlee will not preas it, 
Wien she sess how unhappy she makee us!” 





Hago said, gallantiy, but with no real sincerity 
in his voice and manner, 

Bianche paused dabiously. Of course she 
was flattered by hia words ; but, somehow, dail 
as she was, she was not altogether convinced 
by them. Moreover, she would have liked 
something more individual than this—a more 
personal entreaty from Hnogo, or a sudden 
clouding of his face. If was useless, she know, 
as yet to ry and assure herself of shia men’s 
devotion. Nevertheless, Bianche let herself 
be swayed even by sbe.cound of his voios. 

“ Weil, if you aze not quite tired of me,” 
she said, hesitatingiy, addressing the words 
to them botb, bus glancing at Hogo as sie 
spoke, 

The tone in which he answered her this 
time was a0 Gifferent, and produced ao anuch 
satisfaction in her mind, that Blancke was 
immediately reatcred t0 good temper and to 
hope. To experience any depth or extreme of 
feeling, either in one way or another, waa a 
novelty to thia woman. Her life up to now 
bad bsen one of suph an even sencur that she 
had grown to think and feel almost in amono- 
gone. She was hardiy sure that she oared for 
thie awakening, even, mild as it was. She 
would have muoh #0. learn on this subject 
before her life was done. 

‘The question of Bianchs being satisfactorily 
settled, there came the remembrance of Mr. 
ie mews to occupy Lady Gaus's active 
mind. 

“ { can't got over is,"’ she declared, sitting 
down in a heap-like attitude on one of the 
many big chairs soatteredabout the hall, ‘I 
simply can't, and that is the trath, Blanchs!” 

Misa Gieniee sank into another obair. 

“ Why, ia it so surprising! People get 
married every day!” Her light, blue eyes were 
following Hago’s well-built form, as,it passed 
ene of the doorway, and walked acroas the 

wo. 

“Yes. Some people do, of course,” agreed 
Lady Gus, hugging her kneep, and presenting 
a singular and almost ridiculously youthful 
appearance for a wile of three pears’ standing, 
and # mother of two strapping babies. “‘Of 


course everybody marries, sooner or later,. 
s—_"’ ; 


** Well!" Mies Gienles withdrew her gaze 
from the lawn. Hago had passed ont of sight. 
* Weill, and why not Mr. Biair Hanter? ” 

Lady Gus confessed she had no answer 
ready to thia query. 

* Baé en funny to have said nothing about 
is. Nottome—me. I—I mean who does so 
love hearing about sweethearts and marriages, 
and all that! Fanoy cominy here every day, 
and working to hard at the concert, and eli 
that, and then never say a word! Lam jast a 
little, a very little, hurt with bia,” 

“TI think Mr. Hanter is what mamma would 
call a sly man!" observed Miss Gienleoe, 
strangling a yawn succesafaily. 

Lady Gus was in arms at once. 

‘Qn, dear no, Blanche! Lady Rose could 
never say such a thing of Mr. Banter. Why, 
only just look at bis eyes! He is as honest ue 
ho “Cgeememes and shat is saying a great 
Geai, 

Miss Glenlee yawned altogether. Truth to 
teli, the subject of Mr. Hanter was one that 
bored her. She did not consider the young 
x2n £0 conie even within the borders of her 
social world; and beyond thoze bordera Miss 
Gienlee bad neither the desire, nor had she 
been trained to extend the courtesy of even a 
passing interest, 

Moreover, the sudden spring warmth, com- 
bined with her carly walk, an unusnal exertion 
for her, bad prodaced a delicious genre of 
sleepiness. 

Lady Gus lodMed at the magvificent Jano- 
esgae figure, at the fair, placid face, andatahe 
Groway eyes and lipe. 

“ Blanohe will spread,” she determined to 
herself. “In five cr six years she will be 


vigorous to stop the spreading, which I don’t 
fancy she willever do. I hope she won't get 
too fat. I don't think Hugo will care for 





ons amen 
that, and she is big already; one can’s deny 
it.” 


And then Lady Gus sprang out of her hesp 
and flitted away, leaving Misa Gienlee to 
enjoy & nap undi » While she found ‘her 
husband, and imparted the news of she Hanier 
msrriage to him. 

Mr. Trevelyan made a slight grimace, and 
then pinched his wife's glowing cheek. 

‘‘ And already you are plotting and p 
all sorta of schemes whereby you may 
vate an aoquaintance with the bride. Gus, 
you are really the most sentimental little 
goose in the world! How do you know 
Hunter ia not the plainest woman in ‘the 
world? And she may be old, too. I have an 
~~ a. ia forty, and scraggy into the 

n 
oeBat this idea was vetoed. 

“Mr, Hanter has too much artistic feeling. 
He elmply could not do such a thing!” y 
Gue declared. 

‘‘ He may have artistic feeling, but I doubt 
if he kas mach artistic money,” was ‘her ‘hus- 
band’s prosaic rejoiner. 

‘‘ He gets a good salary for being organist, 
and then he teaches so much, and it can't cost 
them mach to live hers.” 

“ Mr, Hanter I don't think ‘thas tested the 
living at Torre very far as yet.” 

Mr. Trevelyan’s tone was of the driest. 
Lady Gas glanced at him. 

“Now, Jack,” she said, reproachfally, 
“that is not like you. You msau something 
by that. You don't usually say nasty — 4 
about people unless you have good reason 
30 doing.” : 

‘s What have I caid?” inquired Mr. Trevel- 

yan, innocently. 
‘Is ig not exactly what you said ; it is what 
you hinted at.” Lady Gus was frowning. Tt 
had not\been, as she said, her husband's words 
so much as the tone of his voice, and ® sort 
of balf-veiled insinuation about Blair Hauter 
and his ways of life. ‘I can't think,” the 
little woman went on, warnly, ‘why youand 
Hugo are so nasty about this poor man. 
‘That is what I want to know.” 

“And what I shonld like to know alsa;” 
Mr. Trevelyan quoth to himself. Oatdond he 
only remarked that his wife wee a small 

, With & very vivid imagination. 

“J don't think I imagine things more than 
other people do, and I am certainly not draw- 
ing on my invention when I say you don’s 
like Mr, Hanter. Jack, you can’s deny if, can 

ou?” 
: Mr. Trevelyan kissed she pretty cross face. 

Do you really thiak Mr, Hunter ia worth 
an arguments between you and J, my bird?’ 
he asked, lightly. Then he changed the-aub- 
ject. “Oh, by the way, Gua,” be said, “1 
have joes had a letter from Daryll. He tells 
me that Grabam has actually married that 
woman already!" 

Lady Gus gave an exclamation of surpriee 
and pain. 

“On! dear,” she said, “' how sorry 1 am‘for 
poor Lins, and her mother nota month dead! 
Sarely thie will do Sir Henry a great deal of 
harm, Jack?” 

“ Booially, of course, it will be very bad, but 
I don’t think it can tcuch bis professional 
career very much. As I told you the other day 
Graham is too big and usefal a man to be 
allowed to drop out of things, and,” Mr, Tee- 
velyan added, “ we are not living inthe Pari- 
tanicsl age nowadays, Gus? Weare none of 
us 80 easily shocked by things as we used to 
be.’’ 

“T hope I shall remain a Puritan all my 
days, then!” Lady Gas cried hotly, “ if to be 
otherwise ia to sametion such cruelty and 
wrong-doing as Sir Henry Graham hasbeen 
capabie of.” 

“Listle epitfire!’’ laughed ber husband, 
‘here comes Brown! From his portentous sir 
I should imagine he brings now some tre- 
mendous information! "’ 

Lady Gus was off at a tangent at once, 

‘*Bomething wrong at the Reotory, of 


i 


couree,’’ she cried instantly. ‘‘ Ethel has the 
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mumps, or given the meaeles, or something 
has happened to Maade’s thamb. Whenever,”’ 
Lady Gas declared solemuly%o her husband, 
“= whenever we want to have anyshing quite 

s with our quartette, something always 
nappens to Maude’s thamb, Well Brown, 
what is it?” 

‘Mr. Hunter has arrived, my lady, and is 
ia the library !"’ 

Lady Gus gave a little exclamation, and 
sped away like an arrow from a bow, leaving 
her husband langhing heartily at her excite- 
ment, and the amazement depicted on the 
immaculate footman’s face. 

“She has a heart of gold, my bird!” Mr. 
Trevelyan said, aa he went-abouthis business. 
‘‘ For all her: nonsense, and herilove of excite- 
ment, she is the best and stannéhest ‘friend in 
the world! Standsup for any onélikeagood’un!"’ 
And atter he mused, as he made my 
room where he did all his writing, ‘ t 
Gua:is in the right. She knows more about this 
chap\tisan Ido, andiit’s scarcely fair to-enack 
at.a-man about whom one knows nothing ‘to 
hia dis , oven if one is equally 
— good ‘there ja or-may be in 

m.” 

And with 4his philosophic thought, Mr. 
‘Trevelyangatfown to his papers,-and speedily 


‘orgot Mr. Hunter al 


OHAPTER XYI 


‘Bax nexi!few days that intervened between 
‘thimgpring morning and the eventfal concert 
were x0 fully.ocoupied by a variety oftbusiness 
for ‘Hago that he almost complétaly 
that one unpleasant ‘moment ‘he had expe. 
rienced out on the sunlitlawn, amid the fast 
blossoming leaves ‘and sweet smelling spring 
flowers, He had also a double reason for dis- 
missing the matter from hig mind; :for on the 
following day he had at last received a letter 
from Mrs. Brabante. It, was not pre-eminently 
satisfactory as far as intelligence went, 
Alwynne’s Dame wad not even mentioned. 
Still, it gave Hugo great pleasure and satisfac. 
tion, and would have settled finally any 
lingering, uncomfortable doubs in his mind, 


‘had any existed, that that one moment of 


agony had been occasioned only by acnte 
surprise. Mrs. Brabante, in fact, only wrote 
two or three lines, The letter was dated from 
the London hotel, and ran as follows :— 


Dean Lorv Tévxtox,— 
“‘Tosnk you so much for your kind 


‘letter. Tam in town fora tew hours to-day, 


Am vipa ey to the country, in fact, this 
evening, but I hasten at once to acknowledge 
your note, I will most certainly appraise you 
of my return to town, and shall look forward 
with much pleagnre to seeing you, nob once 


only, bat many times. - With kindestregards, 


‘moss sincerély yours, “ Lovrst Brapanre,”’ 


That was all; but although it conveyed no 
great amount of inteHigence, as before said, it 
was satisfactory to Hagoin more ways than 
one, and the hope -in his heart-ran high. If 
he thought at ons moment that it was so 
Strange that Mrs. Brabante should have made 
no mention of Allwynne, in the next he gave 
her credit ‘for considerable tact and cleverness, 
She treated him jast as she would have treated 
@ Mere soquaintancs, and not as the man 
whom Hugo knew, without any vanity, she was 
80 desirous of seeing her son-in-law. 

He was in great spirits during these two or 
three days, and when he was not closeted 
wish Jack Trevelyan and his steward, he was 
either riding briakly through the country, or 
walking and driving with ~¥ hry 

Bianche'seomplacency and piece of mind 
had been quite restored toher. She.even be- 
80 toftell herself she might really permit her. 
self to think that Lord Taunton hada distinct 
liking for her companionship. 

As for Lady Gas, she was by this. time very 
nearly worn to ® thread, with her musical 
exertions. 

“Jaboll go to bed for a month—a whole 


we, the pretty little person 

, Ordering, ruminating, 

forgot pepper ney Rr gl what she had 
ordered with*herown 


month!” she deolared, on the morning of the 
eventful day, “and J werily believe { shall 
sleep the whole of the'four weeks,’ 

This remark was amost rudely by 
both her husband and her “brother. 


of cciour that biended moat exquisitely with 
bor wonderfni shin and beir. 

** Blanche, you look lovely—lovely |!” Lady 
Gas cried, as they met.onthetop of the stairs, 
and went down together, ‘‘ What a preity 


‘* Why, I don’t rp ae od sleep fora /irock, anil what beantiful pearls! I don’t 
whole hour atraight off f’ go's observa- jdamow what I-muat look like, for I have just 


tion ; ‘and even duringthat time you would ;scrambled into 


have_one eye open, justtoseowbat was. going 
on round abont you!” 

‘*T am too exhaustedto défend myself,” was 
the retort given briskly--uady Gus looked as 
bright as the proverbial button, and was cer- 
tainly as busy as the proverbial bee—*' other. 


my gown anyhow. Murray 
was tations with ime. She wanted me to put 
- meagtiiing ig much emarier, bus I hadn’s 
ime!” 
Hugo was struck with Bianche Glenlee’s 
undoubted beanty, asehe cams intothe room, 
her brain of soft, shimmery silk rustling 


wise,” she said, glancing-severely at the demure | béhind h 


faces of her mankind, ‘‘I-should feel myself 
compelled to proneed:t0:extreme measures.’’ 

‘ Lacky for our heads that,’’ Mr. Trevelyan 
remarked, in a lond : whisper to Hugo, 
‘* Gas’s muscles are no , Loan tell you, and 
she aims straight asa die,” 

‘ Bianche, come away with me, and leave 
these monsters to abuse: me at their leisure. | 

arrangements 


I haveto goand peenaniae 
of the plants and flowers.” 

Miss Glenlee followed her hostess;mat with- 
ous some reluctance. Sbe had had m most 
pleasant morning with Lord Teunton,ead had 
no desire to go and look at the desorations. 
She consoled herself with thinking that Hugo's 
eyes had expressed regret as she left the 
luncheon table, and with remembering thatas 
the principal guest this evening she must ofa 
necessity mencpolise his society. 
Shovemikiizito a chair, and watched Lady 


Her energy almostmade Miss'Glenice sigh 
from very fatigue. 

* Does it—it look pretty ?”’ Lady Gua cried, 
coming over 40 her friend, and perching her- 
self on the arm.chair, lico a bird. Those palms 
make a lovely background, and really Me, 
Hanter has draped thoge curtains moat wonder- 
folly. It is quite an. artistic bit, ian’s it, 
Blanche? ” 

Mies Gleniee assented. 

“The Reotory quartetie will look pretiy 
for once,” she said with a faint smile thas 
came from pity for the four ugly girls. 

“They ars going to wear pink. Lucy 
wept to me about is yesterday. She said it 
was so unkind of Mande to choose pink, and 
they should have remembered her hair, | 
whioh," finished Lady Gas, ‘*will noi har- | 
monise well with the sort of pink Maude is 
sure to have chozen |” 

‘« What does it matter what they all 





inquired Blanche, with languid contempt. 

* Ob! I don’t know,” cried loyal Lady 
Gos, ‘Of course everybody always ‘likes to, 
look their best, you know, Blanche. Ah!, 
kere comes the harp; it gives quite a finishing 
fouch to the picinre, dcesn'tii? No—no 
Brown, not there, on the left — the lefs 
side!’ and Lady Gus sprang to her feei. 
She watched the manceavres for a little while, 
and then she turned to Blanche. ‘‘ If,” she 
paid, “if I ever ehould commis a murder I 
feel. certain Brown will be my victim.” 

Bianohe laughed, and rested back in her 
chair. 

The afternoon wore away quickly, and 
dinner, made much earlier than usual, was 
srmeweaen almoat before anyone was ready 
‘or is, 

The neighbouring county people, scattered 
about, were one and all invited to the concert ; 
but Lady Gas had made no addition to the 
house party. 

“\I¢ is.only a viliage affair, and will please 
the people here, but Londoners would be bored 
to death with it ail!” 

In which sentiment Mies G'enleo eniirely 
oonourred, for, truth to tell, she affair bored 
her extremely. 

She arrayed herself in one of her smartest 
frooks, and perhaps a little unworthy feeling 


er. : 

‘“* Bho is certainly very' handsome ! ’’*he-said 
to himself, but it was the kind ofeppreciation 
he would give to a fine statue or «:keantifal 
icture. Bianche had not the; , with-all 
er wonderful physical ad tO “move 
this man to the faintest d waxmth, or 
to cause his pulse to thrill, or his theart to 
deat one whit quicker than meual, sill she 
could not fail bat admire her ; 
, 


‘Tand, slow and languid as she 


Blanche could not fail on ‘seerthuts 
this admiration was a 

She congratulated herself wexy ummuch on 
her choice of a gown, and, ‘for «tke ‘fired time 
she 74 — a —_ tee erp me _ tly 
sinee it gave her this op ! wing 
herself to such extreme advantage. 

Dinner was neatly over avhen @ uote was 
mane into the room, and iamaited*to “Lady 

ue. 

“From Mr. Hanter!" she exclaimed. 
‘‘ Something wrong! Ob, dear,—ob, dear!” 

“Read it, and see what is wrong!” Mr. 
Trevelyan observed, as-she was about to give 
way entirely. Lady Gas “tere open the 
envelope as though %#% ‘hall been a deash- 
warrané, £0 alixious was the expression of her 


“TI knew I was right! Misa Martin bas 
had an accident—Miss Martin, our one 
soloist! Ob, Jack!"’ Tho letter dropped in 
her lap, and there were tears almoss in the 
pretty eyes. 

**Go on with it! You have not finished it!” 
Mr. ‘Trevelyan said, his heart touched at ouce 
by those tears. 

Lady Gus sighed, and brushed her eyes, while 
Hugo tried nos to smile quite easily, After 
all, with ail her fuss and excitement, there 
was so much earnestness in all Gus did, he 
said to himself,— 

‘t Fell down and eprained ber ankle! So like 
Grace Martin |’ Lady Gas declared, scanning 
the letter again. ‘ She has a lovely voice, but 
she always was clumsy on herfeet. Jackand 
Hugo, how dare you laugh when you know 
I—oh!” This exclamation was drawn from a 
farther perusal of the letter. ‘‘ How good of 
him! How sweetofher! Ialways said he 
was!” 

“ Please enlighten us, darling!’ Mr, Trevel- 
yan said meekly. ‘‘ Your sentiments of grati- 
tude are of course charming, but——” 

** Jaat listen!’ Lady Gus began to read 
aloud. ‘I have been with Miss Martin all the 
afternoon, bat though she is so anxious to 
come, and, in fact, has shed tears of bitter 
disappointment, it is useless to think of it. 
She oan hardly bear her foot to be touched, 
much less-stand upon it. In our dilemma, for- 
tunately, I have hada happy thought. My wifs 
sings charmingly, and if your ladyship will 
accept her as.asubssitute she will be delighted 
to do her beat, and help to make the concer) 
go cfi well. Sho will sing some Italian songs, 
aud a duet with me if——’’ Lady Gus broke 
off, and her face beamed. 

“‘ Nothing could be better,’’ sho declared, 
somewhat rashly, considering she had never 
even mes, much less heard, this Mrs. Hunter 
speak or sing. ‘ Isn't it kind of him and her, 
of course, They ’—— 

‘s I fancy she has to be thanked more then 
him, considering she does ali the work,” Hugo 
observed. 





of vain emulation led her. to seiect a gown of 








the softest and moat delicate pink—the sort 





‘‘ There must be an announcement from the 
platform, Jack, we must speak? It will 
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[THE AUDIENCE REALISED THEY WERE IN THE PRESENCE OF A MOST BEFINED AND LOVELY GIRL!) 


hardly do for Mr. Honter to announce the 
kindness of his own wife!” 

“‘ You must do it, Gus!” 

“*I—I should die of fright. Hago, will 

ou?” 
ek. Thanks, dear, but I am the worst speaker 
in the world. I should make a fool of myself.” 

“Then, Jack, you must!" 

‘* Not me,” returned Mr. Trevelyan, quietly. 
‘I was not born for the pulpit or the plat- 
form!" 

“* Blanche, what chall I do?” 

‘* Let the rector speak for you,” Miss Glenlee 
said, after a long minute's reflection. 

** How clever you are, Blanche! You always 
know what to do. Of course the rector shall 
speak ; only,” observed Lady Gus, reflectively, 
‘only I shall limit him to fiveminutes He 
must not think he is in church, or he will keep 
us sitting for an hour, if not more.” 

The ball-room was fitted to repletion. It 
was really wonderful what a number of in- 
habitants Torre seemed to possess, when one 
saw them massed together, and recalled the 
lonely, scattered appearance of the little 
Village. 

‘* What a beautiful room !'’ Blanche said to 
Hugo. She was sitting with him in the front 
row, the oynosure of all eyes. She gazed 
about her at the old walls and the massively- 
carved ceiling, quite conscious that not one of 
her movements escaped notice, and that Lord 
Taunton's attention to her was probably a 
estimated at what she hoped would be its re 
value before long. ‘‘ What a lovely room !”’ she 
said again. ‘“‘ Lord Taunton, you should be 
very proud of your home?" 

‘*] think I am,” Hugo answered her with a 
smile, * One must be an utter Goth to feel no 
pride in such an ancient belonging, Miss 
Glenlee !”’ 

Blanche made some suitable remark, and 
tried to keep the conversation going briskly. 
It was not an easy matter, for conversation 
did not come naturally to Blanche, and Hugo 





had long ago found that there were few sub- 
jects that could be called congenial to her. 

He chatted to her now about the people in the 
room, telling her this anecdote and that ; and 
now and again Lady Gus came flitting towards 
them in her dress of glittering jet, and 
exchanged a few words with them. She was 
quite radiant now, and everything shaped to 
go well, The concert started with a flourish 
of trumpets, a daet for two pianos, which 
careered its way triamphantly to a noisy end, 
and was greeted with tumults of applause. 
The harp solo was an enormous success, £0 
was the Rectory quartette, with its four 
gawky figures in deep rore pink, that defied 
and gloried over the red head of the tallest 
and plainest. 

Blanche gave a passing glance to her own 
most dainty robe, and was satisfied. It was a 
poor triumph, but to a woman like she any 
triumph was better than none, Then came 
a solo from Mr. Blair Hunter, who certainly 
looked supremely handsome, and who, Hugo 
was compelled to admit it, played like an 
artist. Then the local tenor a; ed, and after 
him the quartette again. And then there came 
& little hush, and the Rector advanced, emiling 
urbanely upon his flock,and,in unctuous tones, 
informing them thata sad, though not very 
serious accident would deprive them of the 

leasure of hearing their dear friend, Miss 

artin, sing on this auspicious occasion ; but 
that on learning the news, with a kindness 
that would certainly never be forgotten 
among them, a new-comer, Mra. Blair Hanter, 
would sing for them two or three songs, and 
trusted to their generosity to cover all par- 
donable nervousness or blemishes, 

This speech, given in good round words at 
@ good round length being ended, Lady Gus 
disappeared ; and having waited another few 
minutes the audience broke into a warm 
welcome of applause as Lady Gus, with that 
charming consideration which characterised 
her every action, appeared, leading by the 





hand a tall, slender, white.robed figure, whose 
beauty in one instant had communicated 
iteelf to the whole room. Country folk as 
they were, they realised they were in the 
presence of a most refined and lovely girl— 
woman she could scarcely yet be called. The 
applause grew and grew as the girl stood by 
the piano, very pale, smiling faintly, and 
bowing graciously, though coldly. 

As the firat bars of the accompaniment 
were struck, Blanche Glenlee withdrew her 
eyes from that beautifal figure. There was a 
slight frown on her face. A sort of blow had 
been strock at her success, as it were, for, 
magnificent as she was, this girl rivalled even 
her, She turned to make some trivial remark 
to Hugo, and then she realised what till now 
had escaped her, that Lord Taunton was not 
beside her, as she had imagined; his pro- 
gramme lay on the ground, and his chair was 
empty. 

(To be continued.) 











Wirs the extension of the food. stuffs canned, 
there has also come an improvement in the 
cans used, Whereas it formerly required a 
great deal of trouble to opena tin can of any 
sort, this difficulty has been overcome by a 
simple though curious device. Around the can 
is soldered a strip of tin, one end of which 
may be fitted in a key; by turning this key 
the soldered rim is twisted off without the 
least trouble, and the can is opened for use. 

Ir has been established by a recent scientific 
survey that there is no difference in the 
altitude of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans on 
the opposite shores of the Isthmus of Panama, 
except when it happens that the tide on one 
shore is higher than the tide on the other 
shore. When, as is sometimes the case, it is 
high tide on the Pacific side at the same time 
that it is low tide on the Atlantic shore, the 
difference is considerable. 
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A SEA MAIDEN. 


ee 
CHAPTER V. 


*¢ Kissing her hair I sat against her feet. 

Wove and unwove it, wound and found it 
sweet ; 

Made fast therewith her hands, drew down 
her eyes, 

Deep as deep flowers and dreamy like dim 
skies ; 

With her own tresses bound and found her 
fair, 

Kissing her hair.’’ 


“'Waat oan I say?” the Major went on, 
‘'How can I express my gratitude for what 
you have done for me?” 

* Don’t say anything, please!” she mur- 
mured very shyly. ‘It is nothing.” 

“T¢ is a great deal to me,” he said warmly. 
‘*But for your timely aid I should have 
perished miserably there,” throwing a back- 
ward, shuddering look at the rock-strewn, 
desolate shore they had left, that the sea was 
rapidly covering with its foamy, white- crested 
waves, 

“Can't you swim?” she asked, watching 
the flight of a white- winged bird as it skimmed 
over the waters. 

“Yes, I can swim.” 


‘There is Polpenna,” giving a backward | 


with her graceful head. ‘‘ It would not 
have been a very long swim,” 

‘No; only I've been wounded in the lung, 
and I doubted my b:eathing powers for even 
a short swim. Moreover, I did not know 
Polpenna was so near. How do you know I 
want to get to Polpenna ?”’ he asked, looking 
at her attentively, for somehow or other the 
lovely face seemed familiar to him. 


} 


(you HAVE HAD BAD NEWS?” SHE SAID, INTUITIVELY, RISING AND STANDING BEFORE HIM.] 


‘*Polpenna igs my home,” she answered 
briefly, with a blush that enriched the beau- 


tifal tints of her complexion. 


, her, had been 





a it really 2?” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

“I thought your face was familiar to me. 
I suppose I must have seen you in the 
village.” 

“Yes,” she responded, flashing a brief 
glance at him out of those sea-blue eyes, 
‘* Martin Geechis my grandfather. You have 
seen me in his cottage.” 

‘No; have I really, though?” exclaimed 
Tremaine, startled out of his usual nil 
admirari style by the fact coming to his 
knowledge that he had been nearly a week 
under the same roof with a singularly beau- 
tifal girl, and yet he had taken no notice of 
unaware almost of her exis- 
tence. 

He was also surprised to hear that she 
was the old fisherman’s grandchild ; for in 
common with many beautiful females who 
have no claim to aristocratic birth or high 
breeding, she had a peculiarly distinguished 
air, and all her movements were harmonious 
and gracefal, while her voice was low-toned 
and pleasing, and her mode of speech correct, 
and untinged by the slightest taint of val. 
garity, 

‘* Yes,” nodding the bright head, with its 
vivid soarlet cap. 

‘*You never come into my parlour when I 
= at breakfast or dinner?” he said inquir- 

gly. 

‘““No; Granny waitson you. Only I have 
Jaid the table and brought in the things for it 
several times when you were out.” 

“And I never knew it!" he said to him- 
self. ‘Oh! write me down an ass! She is 
absolutely exquisite,’ 

‘*T hope Mrs. Geech won’é fatigue herself 
attending on me,"’ he said artfally, as he be- 
gan to pull on his boots, which, being saturated 














with sea-water, refused to come on with 
ease. 

‘I don’t think she will; Granny is very 
strong,” rejoined Myrtle innocently, not see- 
ing the drift of his obeervation. 

*¢ Still that lameness must make it an exer- 
tion for her to move about. I shall have to 
come into the kitchen and fetch the dishes 
myself,” he added, smiling ina way that lit 
up and softened his rather stern face wonder- 
ally. 

‘Oh! you mustn’t do that,” she exposta- 
lated, as she steered her somewhat clumsy 
craft into the natural rock-bound harbour. 
‘‘ What would Granny say ?” 

‘I don’t in the least know. And I don’t in 
the least care,” he added under his breath, as 
the bow of the boat grated on the hard, and 
he leapt out and offered his hand to his fair 
companion, who, disdaining his help, sprang 
on to the shore with the agility of a mountain 
chamois, and called out ‘‘ Grandfather.” 

Martin Geech was busy mending his nets a 
little further up the beach; but he turned at 
once at the sound of that beloved voice, and 
dropping his ropes and string, hurried down 
towards her. tye 

‘“* Help me up,” she said, smiling at him in 
way that made Tremaine wish he was 4 
grandfather ; and seizing the rope, with afew 
vigorous pulls, the two drew the boat up above 
high. water mark, and the Major could not 
but admire the ease, grace, and vigour with 
which the girl drew the heavy boat out of the 
reach of the y waves. 

‘‘ Your granddaughter has rendered me & 
great service,” he said, as he followed them 
up the beach, and stood by the old man, who 
had gone back to his mending. 

‘ Indeed, sir.” responded Geech, “ I’m glad 
o’ that.” 

“‘ She has saved my life.’ 

“It was nothing,’’ marmured Myrtle, too 
much embarrassed to know exactly what she 
was saying, 
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“Bat for her bravery I shculd bave 
perished miserably.” 

‘* What ha’ ye tia doin’, sir?" inquired the 
Hsherman, glancing up at him wonderingly. 

‘‘ Caught by the tide,” explained “Lzemaine, 
and then he told him all.abont His adventure, 
and his resoue by shicsea:maiden. 

“ Yes, yes, air, else zight; ehe ha’ skill, 
There's not ® man dn 4he village ’s gotten 
, more nor she, and I tanght her all she knows 
tS o' handlin’ sors.” 
wes “Your pupil flees you sredit !" said Trs- 
a maine, glancing at who stood a little 
ie apart, digging.» ‘the silvery sand with | 
‘ ‘I thave mever geen @ woman, | 
cs nora man ¢ither, ‘handle :an car more skil- | 
; fullyer-carefally !" ! 
is ‘*TMieue,#ir, tho’ I ses it-as.otn's. She'd beat | 
5 .> ‘onnyone:0’ oat aie. eh ; 
* “Ob, gran !" expostulated ‘the ‘ 
a ‘fathing a look at him, and bluching divinely. 
; “"Is's the truth,’ he declared siubboraly, 

“Who wasiitateered us out to the brigantine 
ms was weedkell on the Lion? Eh? Was iit 
you, Mytile, or onny other body? 'I’was yon, 
dass,” he werntwn, as she remained silent. . 

i “And ye ‘kmowsd/dint the first time neither. 
; it’s more’n oneasowes their life to ye, as has | 
ie been wrecked-on this éron const,” ; 
ee “I did notikmow were @ ‘gecond Grae 
Darling, Miss 2” gail eemsine, 
proaching:her, 
the i <6f another glance from ‘hose 

‘bins eyed, thatwrere'full of imneeence 

ad a Child's, 


“Grandfather vexaggerates!” said Migsile 
7 : ocntneedly, 
.4 ‘No, I doan's,’ rejoined the old manwinb- 
bornly, ‘It’s you ss:undersates whatjye'ha' 
done. Howsomever, I won't.epesk aw amore 
about it,” and bendiug his grey head, he went 
on repaicing his fishing tackle in silence. 
: ‘i don’t know what you have done for 
i others,” said the Major, as the girl turned 
hk awsy towards the cottage, stepping up beside 
her as though determined not to b3 shaken 
off; “bat I do know what you have done for 
13. me, and I feel that I shall never be able to 
di fully discharge the beavy debt I owe you.” 
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This, possibly, may have been the truth; | 


24 still, to do Tremaine justioe, in the days that 
: followed he did all he could to show his grati- 
éude and sense of obligation. Perbapsit would 
have been beiier for Myrtle if he had not done 
40, 


It is difficult for a simple country girl, 


veritable sea-maiden, such ag she was, to be | 


anything Bave intensely flattered by the atten- 

tions and unspoken homegeof s handzomeman 
‘ of the world, such as he was, 
; He was different, very different, from the 
braway, sun: browned fisher-iads of her native 
village, who, if honest, hardworking, and 
upright, were still a trifle bovine, a little 
coarse, and showed up to disadvantage when 
compared with this prince of Piccadilly 
vandies, whose voice was low and refined, 
whoee figure was as’ upright as theirs, whose 
movements were fall of grace and elegance, 


t and who could say the most charming things, 
in the most charming and fascinating 
manner. 


What wonder was it that this fair Corniah 
maiden of sixteen summers was fascinated by 
him ?—this child of nature, this unconven- 
tional girl, who knew nought of the great world 


q éhat lay ontside the little village of Polpenna 


—ibe world of mockery and shams, of envy, 
hatred, and malice, of wild heartaches and 
beartbarnings, of phantom hopes and fleeting 


pleasures, that, will-o’.the-wisp-like, cross tha 

path of eome of the dwellers therein for a brief 

while, and then dissppear, leaving utter dark- 

a neas behind, the blackness of despair and 
ad. desolation ? 

f She knew nothing of it, and ite hollow joys 
q: snd bitter sorrows, and she had been content 
+* in her ignorance ; but whenshe heard him ¢ 

ag} of it @ strange unrest, a wild yearning, for 
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sights .of London 
cother great cities. Indeed, ‘he 
tfime in her society. 


\} fastidious, 


chanted region of which he spoke, and which] woman he bad ever loved; and as he was a 
she thought must be an earthly Paradisedrom | good musician, and the girl showed singular 
his ipti aptitude, he had tanght her ito pisy as weil on 
‘ piano of a neighbour, for the Geech's did 
, Vienna, and | not possess such a luxury. And that was how 
, » by] it came about that Myrtle could speak a little 
thook or by crook,*o @pend a large-tliseal his | French, wrote prettily, could spell correctly, 


f and possessed a knowledge of history, geo- 
He took to geing intorthe quainsdld kitihen 


»|grapby, &e. She revelied in the books Tre- 
withites low.ratterettediling-and wile fireplace, | maine procured her from town, and was de- 


and tte decorations of .ropes df onions and lighted with the little bookoase he gave her, 
flitches:of bacon, and watching Mrs. Geech a6} whith was stocked with selections of all the 






























she trussed « fowl, or breaderunibells sole,}poais and the beat writers of every age and 
or made , be ismniierstood, }era. 

when her owas there;-and he} (It was qonilerfal ‘how her mind expanded 
induced ‘@ttera while to row'him cout 


and improvell am@er his companionship and 
influenss. ‘Shewasso quick she grasped any- 
thingiin-amoment; and is was his delight to 
tell hercof etrange:and wonderfal events, only 
togee ther open those sea/biue eyes, and fix 
theman him with earnest intent, 
“‘ovdinme of S wintburne’s Poems,” he said, 


ng@ilacesin the Sea Swallow, as she 
w@ailied ber boas ;and often and often they took 
‘tong walks:together, or sat on the rooky shore, 
she watching the sea-birda, he re Tenny- 
son or Swit to her, for sthongh ‘he hardly 
admitted iteawen to bimadif, he wevdesperately 
in love with @he figher-folks’ grandchild, the 
Richard Tremeine, Mejor in Her Majesty's 
erack Creansiiiige Regiment, brother to 


to: zead them, Myrtle? ”’ 
countecs, com#in to swo.or three baronets, a - 


aac Youthawnti‘s-heen yet:to the fairies’ cavern, 


ve you?” 
‘‘ No, aul f course Imust go, as you tell 
me_itiis such a wonderfal place |" 

““it‘is very lovely ! she said, simply. 

“Geithere a nice beach there to lounge on?" 
he inquired, for he was a bit of a Sybarite in 
his idle’ hours, though ready enough to rough 
it if necessary, when duty called him. 

“ht low tide. When thé water is in the 
cavern is half fall, and that is the tims to see 
its beanties to perfection! '’ 

“Then, of course, we will go when the tide 
is high,” he emiled, his eyes dwelling on the 
beautiful face instincts with youth and health. 

“ That must be soon. Tae water will reach 
the merk in an hour and a-half."’ 

‘“ Are you going to row mo?" 

Yes,’ 


*who had been *teo 
any of the atistocratic maidens that ma- 
reavring mammas ‘had trotted ont for his 
admiration and approval during the lastififteen 
years, Who was used to the gay world amd its 


co . Betting aside her greatceauty 
of face and form, there was somethingypecu- 
liarly winning about the girl. Her temper was 
sweet and aumny; she was intelligent and 
clever, and her efucation had by no means 
been neglected. She never said or did any- 
thing that jarred on his finer susceptibilities. 
She was one of Dame Nature’s gentlewomen, 
and the Dame kad turned her out perfect. 

Had she been a duchess she could not have 
becn more refined, more gentle, more cour- 
teons ; and with those good qualitics she had a 
man’s courage, and more than a woman's 
strength, and yet all her actions were gracefal, 
and there was not the slightest segeeetion of 
masculinity about anything she did. 

He loved to see her take the oars in her little 
brown bands, and, bending to the task, send 
the Sea Swallow skimming over the pellucid 
waters of the Atlantic, or handle a lime with 
the dexterity ofan old salt, or climb the cliffs, 
or spring from boulder to boulder with the 
agility of a chamois, because such actions dis- 
plaved all the grace snd vigour of her young 
frame, and nevera suspicion of masculinity or 
vulgarity. 

The honest old couple looked with kindly 
eyes on this friendship between their grand- 
child and Tremaine, They were too guileless 
and wnsuspicious to doubt him—to have any 
fear that he might act dishonourably towards 
their cariing; and it never occurred to'‘them 
that she might lose her heart, and her peace of 
mind slong with it, to this gallant soldier, who 
spent so many hours with her. 

To them she wasetillachild, Theyreckoned 
her such at sixteen, and never dreamt she 
would think of love, and such things, 

Indeed, they would have laughed had any 
one suggested to them sach a possibility. 
Tere own lave affair had taken place so long 
6go that the memory of is even was obscured 
by the obliterating mists of time, They forgot 
that at ber age girls are prone to have senti- 
mental fancies, to become deeply enamoured of 
& handsome face, to be won by a silvery 
tengue and soft, flattering words; and they 
were glad that she should be atsused, have a 


“I think we may as well lunch there,” he 
suggested, wishing to have her all to himself 
for a long time. 2 

‘We must,” she returned. “It will take 
some time to look at all the lovely things in 
the cavern, and we could not get.out again till 
the tide flowed in.” 

‘* Why not?” ; 

‘‘Rooks abound there, and when the tide 
has ebbed a little one may strike on them,” 

“Tsee, There is a certain amount of danger 
about the expedition ?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose there is.” 

** And yet you propose taking me there?” 
he ssid, teasingly. 

“Qh, Loan take.care of you,” she laughed ; 
‘you do not think I wonld take you into 
danger ?"’ she added, lifsing those sweet eyes 
to his, full of grave inquiry. 

‘*No, my child, I don't,” he replied, quietly, 
yet his pulses beat fast and heavy under that 
look, and he was glad thatahe left him to make 
preparations for their luncheon. , 

“Will you take the ‘lines?” she said, pre- 
sently, when they were in the Seca Swallow—she 
in her usual place, handling the oars, he lean: 
ing lazily back amid some cushions, a baskot 
of dainties under the seat, for their consump- 
tion later on. 

“ Can I steer as well as you wonld with your 
oars?” he asked, with the becoming diffidente 
of a landsman. 

“Yes, better, There is one narrow channel 
to the cavern, which looks blaer than ‘the’reet 
of the sea. Steer for it. At the flow you don’t 
see the jsgged rocks that thrast their dark 
heads above the water when the tide!begins to 
recede,"’ i 

The Major was not much of a ‘hand at 





what she knew not, filled her breast, and she | 
would wieh that ehe might go to that en. | 








alk | former lover of her mother’s, who bad a living 


' 
; 


congenial companion—for there was hardly a 
Boul in the little village of Polpenna who could 
coms anywhere near Myrélefor “ larning,’ as 
they termed it, ‘ 

The reason of this was that a clergyman, a 


ateering, and it was with a. sigh of ‘relief he 
leant back, as the beat floated slowly iltto a 
moss-covered opening in the face of the diff. 
‘© What do you think of it?’ aeked Myrtle, 
as abe steadied the boat against the side. 
“It is charming!'’ he said, with genuine 
admiration, as he looked upward at the natur- 
ally groined roof of the red ciiff cavern, that was 
thiokly grown with mosees, lichens, and feathery 





at Penzance, had come over to the Geech's 
cottage whenever he could spare an hour to 
teach the little orphan, the child of the only 
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ferns,-and a number of other plants, of every 
owariety of green, that climbed and trailed and 
@rooped in gracefal festoons, and peeped from 
orevices, their delicate colour contrasting 
eantifally with the deep red of the cliff. 

There was a ledge ran round, and led to 
other caverns that they visited later on, when 
the tide had gone down, and left the Sea Swallow 
eately beached on the silvery sand of the 
ainy bay; and then they came oat, and, taking 
the basket and the cushions from the boat, 

to discuss their lancheon. 

« Your gown is the worse for our visid to 
¢he caverns,’’ he#aid, when they had finished, 
and he lay at her feet, 

‘* Yes,” she agreed, glancing down at the 
white linen that was stained and smirched 
with green. 

* And your hair has suffered, too; I will 
vert the impending disaster,”’ and putting up 
his hand with & laugh he drew out the pins 
¢hat held the thick ecils up, andall the shining, 
golden mass fell about her shoulders in rich 
profusion. 

He had never seea her bair down before, 
andhe had no idea of ita beauty and thick- 


mess, 

‘What lovely hair you have!" be said, 
admiringly, taking a gleaming tress between 
his fingers, and playing with it. 

“Do you really think so?” she asked, with 
¢hat childlike gravity of manner over trifies 
¢hat he found so natural and charraing, 

“Yes, I have never seen anything more 
beautifal!” laying his lips to it—an aciion 
that made her flach rosily. 

**Noteven amongst the beautifal women of 
your world, about whom you have often 
sold me?” she asked, half timidly. 

“No; you surpass them, Myrtle! See 
what a length it is! I actually believe I conid 
die your hands together with it!” 

“Try,” she laughed, -s little shyly, holding 
‘out her shapely, sunburned hands to him. 

Holéing them between his he tied them to- 


— with theshining, golden threads of baiz | 


feil below her knees. 

‘There! You are my captive now, and 
—_ Obey your conquerer. Myrtle, will 
you?” 

He drew her a little way towards him by 
ber bound bande, and Icoked down into thore 
#otb, azure eyes, that were learning to drocp 
nd falter before his impassioned gaze. 

“« Yes,’’ she murmared, in a low tone. 

“Datling!” he ejaculated, half under his 
breath ; and again ke kissed the beansifal, 
<p ling masses of hair, that were so soft and 
tiiky. 

‘Your hair smells of the sea, child!” he 
told ker; ‘“‘soft and sweet, with the scent of 
brine and deep sea-weeds!”’ i 

She was silent. She had no avawer to give; 
only the passionate ting in his voice made 
er thrill and tremble with a new, strangs 
a of delight that she had never known 

en, 


“Sleep were no sweeter than her face to me, 
Sleep of cold sea-bloom under the cold sea ; 
What pain could get between my face and hers? 
What new sweet thing weuld love not reiish 
worse ? 


Unless, perhaps, white death had kissed me 


there, 
Kissing her hair." 


hhe quoted from the book cf poems that was 
lying beside him. 

* Willthere ever be pain and eorrow aud 
Tegret between you and me, child ?'"' he asked, 
musingly. 

“I hope not,” she answered, uncertsinly, 
mob quite understanding the érifs of his 
Observations, which were a little beyoud her 
innocent comprehension, 

“ Thope not, too; and yet love almostalways 
brings gorrow and regret and remorse in its 
train. It is the law ef the universe with 
regard to it,” he went on, with a touch of un- 
wonted bitterness. ‘‘ A few days, or months 
of mad, wild, delirious delight, and then the 





awakening, the disillasionment, and the 
misery |"’ 
‘* Ah! my Felise, if love or sin, 
If shame or fear could hold it fast, 
Shonid we not hold it ? Love wears thin, 
And they laugh well who laugh the last. 
Is it not past ?” 


he read from the book he hadtakenup. “ That 
ig, it ‘love wears thin,’ there is no endurance 
in is.’ 

‘*‘ There should be,” she said, timidly. ‘14 
should last while life does; and I cannot nuder- 
atand how anyone oan love, and uniove.” 

‘* No, dear child, I don’t suppose you can,” 
be rejoined, with a little tender smile; ‘and 
yet many people ‘unlove’ after very ‘furious 
loving, I can assure you,” and shen he loosed 
her hands from their silken fetters, and talked 
gaily and lightly as he helped her into the 
boss; but to the girl it seemed that the sun 
raye were less brilliant, that a chill, dark 
suacow had fallen over the glory of the summer 
day, that the flashes of light on the bina sea 
were lees gemlike, that the radiance of the 
blue sky was fainter ! 


_—_—. 


CHAPTER VI. 


**Ts there an older story than vows broken, 


Than one heart sore when two friends had to ; 


part, 
Than words of tenderness so lightly spoken, 
Yet burnt for ever on one tortured heart ?” 


As the soft summer days wore on, in that 
oharming corner of Engiand, Richard Tre- 
maine grew lesa and less inclined to leave it. 
He had become :acoustomed to the rough, 
honest fisherfolk; he liked good old Martia 
Geech, and his picturesque wife; and as to 
Wyrtle, why, he felt each day as though he 
could never bring himself to leave her—that 
sis had pecome an @bsolute necessity to him, 
Her candid, straightforward, brave nature was 
80 different from thas ef the women of his 
world, who made an idol of goid, and wor- 
shipped the Mammon of unrighteousness as 
® fire-worshipper does the suv. Ske was 
refrezhingiy original, thoroughly unconven. 
tionsl, and yet naturally so refined, so nobio, 
80 Bwesd. 

Ke was infatuated. That isthe only word to 
describe his feelings for thie sea-maiden, this 
Aphroditéshat chanceor fatehad thrown in his 
way; and thoughbebad never epoken anyactual 
words of ilove, yet in a thonesnd subtle, in- 
definabie ways bad he ies her ses how dear she 
wad to him. 

Into what depths he wonld have goi, to what 
lengths he wonld bave gone in his infaiuation, 
it is impossible to esy, had he remained at 
Poipeana. 

Bus chance or fate again interfered in ths 
shige of a budden and imperative summons 
to London that.he could not disregard, for is 
toid him that bis father was dying, and that 
it he would see him alive he must use the 
utmost despatch, and staré for town at ouce, 
as Polpenna was a twelve hours’ journey froin 
the metropolis. 

This message came upon Tremaine with a 
doubie shock. He was deeply attached to his 
father, and then—it meant leavirg Myrtle, 
the girl who had wound herself into hia 
nears. 

For a moment be hesitated. What should 
he do? Could he take her with him? The 
next moment he saw the abzurdity, the folly, 
the wickednass even of snoha tshcaght. Tae 
girl was not tied or bound éo him in any way. 
Sie had not even promised to be bis wife at 
come future periad | 

Is was impossible that he could take her 
with him, and strangling the fierce oath that 
reee to hia lips when he realised thera was no 
course open to him buat to leave Polpenna 
alone, and a& once, he wens out’ with the 
telegram in his band, to that sheltered nook 
on the beach, that was Myrile’s favourite 
retrent, 


He found her sitting on a big rook, softly 
cushioned with velvety seaweed, ‘her hands 
clasped iccsely on her kuees, her eyes dreamily 
fixed on the diamond-bright waters, the 
eostlet cap on her golden looks, as it had been 
the first -dey he saw her. 

Sbe looked up as ‘his shadow feli athwars 
her, and a delicate blush, like that in the 
heart of o seashell, swept over ‘ber face, and 
then died away, leaving her white under all 
the healthy sunburn, as she saw the ¢elegram. 

‘* You have had bad news? ” she said intni- 
tively, rising and standing before him. . 

‘* Yes; my father is dying,” he responded 
quietly, though his eyes were bent :pussion- 
ately on the fair face, 

* Oh, Lamo sorry!’'and she stretched outs 
hand and he took it between his, dropping as 
he did eo the ominous pink paper that was to 
part them, and which flattered down, and lay 
betwesn them at their feet, 

And I!” heeaid gently. 

‘‘ Myrtle, how sm I to leave you?” she 
apked, looking into the fair face shatat:his 
| Words became Gyed in blushes from brow «to 
ohin, “Yet I must,” he went on quidkly, 
with an effort. ‘Don's forget me,’ ard 
then suddenly bs drew her into-his arms,:and 
kiseed her passionately. ‘Auf wiedersehen,” 
he whispered in herear. “ That means *’sil! 
| We meet again,’ darling!” and releasing her 
‘as enddevly as ke had embraced ‘her, ‘he 
turved and ctrode away, withcutonce looking 
back, less: the oharm of the sea-maiden shovid 
lore him back from what was clearly his 
Guty ; and overhead atretched the blue, .eunlit 
arch of beaven, and beneath danced the biue 
sunlit breadth of ocean, and there was never 
a clond on the one, nor # ripple on:the other 
to tell of coming storm and woe, ‘and mn- 
feitb, 

* 2 * * * 


Tremaine journeyed to London as swittly 
ag be could, and was in time to #ee his 
father, 

Incced, Mr. Tremaine lingered six dreary 
months, and cid not breathe hiv last untilshe 
December snowa lay white-and thick on road, 
lintel, and roof, and during those six months 
the Msjcrbad been unable to leave town, 
to go bavk to Cornwall to see Myrtle— for ‘his 
father's death being-hourly expected hexould 
not be away from his cide for Jong and Lady 
Roehampton, who badheen rather suspicious of 
that long stay in » remote Cornish village, 
and who, with # woman's natural sharpnesr, 
puessed there was woman at the bottom of 
it, took osre that he shouldn't even think of 
leaving London, telling him their father bad 
fretted so much at his absence, and seemed £0 
mucb calmer since his arrival, 

Natare}ly, he could not be brutal, and Jeave 
& dying parent; but he chafed bitterly at first 
at being onable to go back to the beauvifal 
girl be loved. He bad no naws of her; but 
once ke wrote to old ‘Geech, enclosing 
a little note for bis grandchild, when he sent 
ber @ book ke had promised to get her; and 
this elicited a few laboured lines fromMartm, 
but the other letters he sent met with no re- 
Bponae from the Geechs. 

Not a word—not a line! and he wondered 
often if his eca-maiden had forgotten him, 
and marvelled that she let him have no news 
of ber, when he begged for it so earnestly, not 
knowing. of couree, that hia letters mever 
reached Polpenna. 

Lady Roehampton tcok care of that. Her 
ladysbip smelt a rat, and subjected bis corre- 
spondence to @ rigid ecrutiny, with the resuls 
that some of his letters fonnd their way into 
the fire instead of into the post-office. 

By-and-by he grew # little hurt at Myrtle's 
apparent neglect and indifference, and tried to 
forget ker. Then camo his father’s death, and 
there were a heap of business matters to be 
seen to, and money roatters to be adjusted. 
After whioh Sexton tcok him yachting in the 
Mediterraneen, 9 his doctor ordered him to a 
milder climate for the remainder of the 
winter, hia health having shown signs of 
giving way, and bis wounded lung giving 
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trouble. In fact, he had to apply for farther 
leave of absence, and went away to the sunny 
South with his friend in anything but a good 


te. 
The season was in full — when they re- 
turned, and he flang himself at once with 
feverish eagerness into the hurry and pleasures 
of London life. He wanted to forget the 
lovely, innocent face that haunted him sleep- 
ing and waking, and he sought for another 
=~ to come between him and his memory of 
ers. 

He was not long in finding it. One day, at 
® garden party at Richmond, he left the 
crowded part of the grounds and strolled 
away to a cool, silent, shady spot near the 
river, and there, sitting on the giant trank of a 
felled tree, was Lady Louisa Lennox, looking 
lovelier than ever in an exquisite gown of thin 
opaque white atoff, that clung to, and showed 
off every line of her fine, voluptuous figure. 
Her head was slightly down-bent, her lips 
wore a sad expression, enhanced by the 
dreamy melancholy of her dark eyes. Never 
bad she looked more beautiful than now, 
with that softening air of dreamy, languorous 
a on her, that made her dangerously 

active, irresistibly fascinating, 

“ Of what is she thinking?" he wondered. 
‘Can it be of me?" and then the old scarce- 
resisted feeling of keen admiration and way- 
ward passion rose in his breast; and not stay- 
ing to count the cost of his actions, he 
advanced and laid his hand gently on her 
shoulder. 

** Lady Louisa! Alone!" 

The touch of his hand made her rise and 
face him, meet the warm, admiring glance of 
his eyes; and a new light, a supreme joy lit 
her face, gleamed in her eyes, called a flash 
to the marble pallor of her cheeks, and as he 
saw it he felt he was beloved by this imperial, 

ful woman, 

“Major Tremaine! You have come back, 
then?" 

“Yes. Are you surprised?” he asked, 
taking her hand in his, and holding it. 

“ Yes—no ; I hardly know,” she replied, her 

serenity of manner raffled by his 
— appearance. ‘You were away 80 
long!" 

‘Perhaps; but I shall never go again— 
that is, without you. Louisa, dearest, it is 
for you to say if I am to go away again,” he 
exclaimed, passionately, forgetfal of every- 
thing save her glorious beauty, never thinking 
01 tne penalty attaching to such words when 
— to a woman of Lady Louisa’s type and 
ran - 


As the words she had longed to hear fell 
from his lips she gave # little gasping sigh 
that was almost a sob, and murmured 
“Stay,” while he drew her arms about his 
throat, and bade her kiss him. | ‘ 

That night, when Lady Roehampton was 
sitting in her easiest chair in the turquoise 
boudoir, Lady Louisa Lennox was announced, 
and came in, looking radiantly happy. 

“My dear, I am glad to see you!” exclaimed 
the fair Julia, rising to greet her guest; “ but 
what a late hour for youto be out? How is 
it you are not at her Grace of Swindon’s?° 

“I might ask you the same question, Jalia, 
for I know you had an invitation to the 
Duchess’s.” 

“Oh, Iam tired, The day has been so hot.” 

“ And so am I,” 

** You were at Mrs, Merton's this afternoon, 
I suppose?” 

** Yes; and I met your brother there,” said 
the beauty, as she let the dust cloak she wore 
over her white dress slip to the ground, and 
lie in a little shimmering heap at her feet. 

‘Richard ?” 

* Yes. Did you not know he was going?” 
twisting a heavy gold bracelet round and round 
on her arm. 

‘*No; ifI had I should have warned him 
not to.” 

‘‘Indeed! Why?” with an inquiring, up. 
lifting of the level black brows. 





‘I heard the Duchess of Santa Fé was to 
be there.” 


“Well?” 

“Well, you know how Fanny adored Dick, 
and how foolish she is,’ said Lady Roehamp- 
ton, with just the least bit of irritation in her 
ueually suave manner. 

“T understand, You feared she would 
make him a scene." 

“She might. Poor Fanny! I pity her. 
She was so bound up in Dick, and the 
Dake——” 

“The Dake is an utterly vile old repro- 
bate,"’ put in Lady Louisa coolly. ‘I don’t 
know what the Earl was thinking of to allow 
her to marry such a horror.” 

He is not nice.” 

‘*More especially as she is in love with 
another man.” 

“Is? Was, you mean.” 

‘No, is. You should have seen her to-day, 
and the way she looked at Dick. I—I mean 
Major Tremaine !" 

Lady Roehampton glanced keenly at her 
companion. 

* Jalia,” said the other, meeting her glance, 
and interpreting it rightly; ‘‘ what will you 
say to me as a sister-in-law?" 

“TI shall be delighted to welcome you as a 
sister,” responded Jalia, warmly. ‘So he 
hag —— iy 

‘** Yes,” said the beauty, lifting her head 
with the air of a conquering queen, while a 
new look of triumph lit the depths of her 
magnificent eyes. ‘I am to be hia wife," 
and then the two women kissed, and talked 
the matter over, and discussed the wedding 
gown, the bridesmaids, the bridecake,: the 
breakfast, the trousseau, and a thousand and 
one details until the small hours of the 
morning. 

There was no shy bashfulness, no reluctance 
about the bride-elect, so the wedding was 
fixed for an early date. 

Lady Louisa was anxious to secure the man 
she loved in her fierce, selfish way. She was 
proud of her victory. She had vowed to win 
him, to make him propose ; and though at first 
he had proved indifferent to her siren arts, 
she had thrown her spell about him at last, 
and brought him captive to her feet. His eyes 
were fascinated by her queenly beauty, even 
if she did not touch his heart—and that, in 
reality, was Myrtle’s for all time—subju- 
gated him by exerting all her powers of wit 
and fascination. Moreover, he was only 
mortal, like anyone else ; and he was flattered 
by the attention and openly-shown preference 
of a woman so high-born and lovely as Lady 
Louisa Lennox, 

About a year after his father’s death the 
Earl of Charteris’s daughter became his wife, 
and before six months passed he had bitterly 
regretted his choice, the irrevocable step he 
had taken. 

Asa fiancée she had been all that 8 man 
could possibly desire. Ae a wife she was in- 
sufferable. Like Louis XIV. nothing pleased 
her. Do what he would she grumbled and 
found fault, constantly wanting fresh amuse- 
ments, proving herself to be terribly exact- 
ing, inordinately jealous, and so haughty, 
suspicious, and imperious that his life became 
@ burden to him; and he often sighed and 


thought with bitter regret of sweet, gentle | boa 


Myrtle, who had loved him “ not wisely, but 
too well,” 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘© What shall be said between us here 

Among the downs, between the trees, 

In fields that knew our feet last year, 
In sight of quiet sands and seas, 
This year, Félise? 

Who knows what word were best to say ? 
For last year’s leaves lie dead and red 

On this sweet day, in this green May, 
And barren corn makes bitter bread. 
What shall be said ?” 


To obtain a little peace, and te escape from 


bitter quarrels and scathing recriminations, 
Tremaine was in the habit of giving way to 
his wife on all occasions, letting her have her 
own way, and do jast exactly as she pleased. 
He found it the best plan; for, whether he 
agreed to her vagaries and whims or not, she 
carried them out without the slightest refer- 
ence to him or consideration for him. 

Notwithstanding that she was passionately 
fond of him; she constantly wounded, hurt, 
and annoyed him, and he was glad of any 
fresh excitement that amused or diverted her, 
even for a time. 

When they had been married about two 
years she took it into her head that she 
would buy a yacht, which accordingly she 
did, spending a small fortune on its equip- 
ments. Then, when the season was over, she 
told him imperiously that she had made up a 
md to go on a trip down the Channel, round 

wall, and so on up to the Hebrides, and 
that he could go or not as he liked—she didn’t 


care. 

Of course he did “like.” 

In the first place, he had no intention of 
letting a woman of Lady Lonisa’s unbridled 
and unrestrained feelings go about by herself, 
since, as ill luck would have it, she was his 
wife; secondly, the mere mention of Cornwall 
was enough. He longed jast to look on that 
cruel, iron-bound coast, to see the silvery- 
sanded bays, where his happiest hours had 
been spent with Myrtle. 

So, when all preparations were finished, 
they sailed away southward, 

At first the weather was fair, the sky blue, 
the sea serene, the breeze gentle and balmy. 
Bat as they rounded the Lizard the 
rapidly clouded over, the wind rose, 
shrieked through the rigging in weird and 
ghastly fashion; and they encountered the 
full brunt of a terrific storm, that drove them, 
helpless against the fary of the gale, ra 
towards the cruel, iron-bound of the 
Land’s End, where she struck on a rock with 
@ sickening crash that made her shiver from 
stem to stern like a living, wounded thing}; 
and there she remained fast, with the wild, 
storm-lashed waves of the Atlantic breaking 
over her, with a noise like thunder. 

On the shore, for it was broad daylight, and 
the disaster could plainly be seen, the brawny, 
brave fisher-lads were busy launching t 
lifeboat. Three times they were beaten back 
by the furious breakers, and then she rode 
triumphantly on the crests of the huge ~svee ; 
and the sturdy Cornishmen bent their backs 
with a will to get her along, while she who 
steered the boat out to the wreck was none 
other than Myrtle! A paler, sadder Myrtle 
than of yore, for she had learnt the great 
lesson of life—to love, and love hopelessly, 
and suffer in silence alone! i 

On, on went the gallant boat, with her 
gallant crew, to the rescue; now riding on 
the white crest of a huge wave, now 
down, down in the trough, with green, glassy 
walls on either side, On, on, till the yacht 
was reached, and most of those on boned 
saved, with infinite difficulty and risk. 

When, as the lifeboat was headed towards 
the shore, Tremaine cried out,— 

“My wife! Where is my wife?" ere he 
sank down insensible in the bottom of the 


“< 


#. 

And Myrtle, with one agonised look of 
recognition, leapt back on board, and made 
wd = to where a dark figure was securely 
lashed, 

With two strokes of her keen knife she 
severed the binding cords; and, taking the 
inanimate form in her arms, turned to retrace 
her steps across the slippery deck. But 4 
huge wave swept her burden from her grasp, 
with resistless force, into the seething, 

Ing, storm-lashed ocean ! F 

A ory of horror rose from those in the life- 
boat, and the Polpenna men turned eagerly to 
help their darling as she sprang into their 
midst; and then they tried to row to the 





place where they had seen the woman sink, 
, Bat, beaten back by the wind and waves, at 
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last to save their own lives they were forced 
to turn and make for the shore, which they 
reached in safety, only after a terrible and 
protracted struggle, 

Tremaine remained insensible until the 
next morning, and his grief when he heard of 
the awfal death of his wife was very sincera 
and genuine, notwithstanding that her treat- 
ment of him had made the feeling he once 
entertained for her “ wear thin!” 

He lingered some days in the village, going 
down to the shore every morning to see if 
Louisa's body was washed up. It never ap- 
peared at Polpenna, nor did he ever see any 
trace of his imperious wife. 

Of course he saw Myrtle once or twice 
during the week that followed the wreck, and 
old Martin Geech, though it was obvious that 
both avoided him—a thing that pained him 
greatly, though he felt he deserved no con- 
sideration at their hands. 

He learnt that Mrs. Geech was dead, and he 
could see for himself how altered both Myrtle 
and her grandfather were, 

The old man’s stalwart frame was stooped ; 
he walked with a faltering, uncertain gait, 
while his grizzled hair had become snow- 
white. 

Asto Myrtle, the change in her was more 


.painfal to him, The old gay, careless, boyish 


look of perfect happiness and unbroken peace 
had fled, and in its place was a wistfal look, 
a mournfalness, thas stirred his tenderest feel- 
ings of pity. 

He hardly dared look at her because he had 
loved and left her, and because he was £0 
recently a widower, that he feared his tender 
glances would pain her. So he contented him- 
self with watching the woman he loved froma 
distance, and only on the morning of the day 
he was leaving did he dare to seek her. 

Old Martin had trudged off to sell some fish 
at a neighbouring village, and he found her in 
the quaint old kitchen alone, polishing shells. 
She looked up as his shadow darkened the 
flood of sunlight that streamed in through the 
narrow doorway, and a rich red flash mantled 
her cheeks, investing her with a semblance of 
the old careless, happy beauty, as she met his 
glance, 

‘*May I come in?” he asked, doubifally. 

"Yes," she answered, quietly, though her 
slim brown fingers trembled visibly, as they 
held the shells, ‘‘ unless it is grandfather you 
want tosee? He is out." ; 

‘‘No; it is you I want to see, Myrtle,” he 
said, trying to speak calmly, and crush down 
the old soft, barely-resisted passion. 

Yes!" she ejaculated, bending her head, 
with its bright crown of tresses, over her 
work, 

“Tam going away to-day.” 

She said no word, but he saw the flash die 
away, and a deathly pallor spread over her face 
from brow to chin, 

“Tam going away, and I may never come 
back to Polpenna. It is for you to say whether 
T am to come back or not?” 

“ Me ? ” 

The sea-blue eyes sought his incredulous 
wonder in their clear depths. 

“Yes. May I come back in six months, a 
year, or two years’ hence? Will you see me 
ifI do?” 

‘* Yes, I will see you.” 

*' Asa friend?” 

** Aga friend,” she repeated. 

“May I not, can I not hope for anything 
more?” 

* 4 should you hope for?" she asked 
coldly. Te ‘ 

“Ob, Myrtle, you know! I cannot speak of 
ik ae only be mercifal to me, I implore 

‘* You are speaking without reflection,” she 
told him, icily. 

‘Good heavens, no! Don’tthink that.” 

‘* What can I think but that, after the way 
ou acted towards me?"’ she demanded, the 

ank. honest eyes scanning bis face closely. 
ms Why did you never answer my letter?" 





‘*T never received any to answer.” 

“Myrtle!” 

“It is thetrath. Never bat one letter from 
you to grandfather reached us.” 

“Who could have played the traitor?” he 

roaned. 

‘* That I do not know..I am aot acquainted 
with your friends or their capabilities.” 

‘‘ What I have missed,’ he muttered, look- 
ing hungrily at the fair, cold face, half turned 
from him. 

“* Myrtle, tell me, if you ever wanta friend, 
if you ever want me, will you writc to me, and 
tell me so? Here is my address, one that will 
always find me.” . 

“No,” she said, proudly, rising and facing 
him, her lovely, gracious figure drawn up to its 
foll height. ‘I will not write to you. You 
left me of your own free will ; yoa must come 
back tome of your own free wilJ. I cannot 
ask you to do so.” 

“Then I may come?’’ 

** Yes, if you will.” 

‘* Thanks, good-bye!” And taking her hand 
he lifted it to his lips, with a homage he might 
have given a queen ; then turning, he left her, 
striding ont into the glow and brilliance of 
the autumn day. And as he left her, her head 
fell forwards on to her bosom, and the tears 
welled slowly to her eyes, and rolled slowly 
down her cheeks, for Myrtle's heart was sore 
and sad, almost to breaking. . 


A year Jater a man stood on the silvery 
strand of the little bay near the Geech’s house. 
He was watching the moonlit sea intently, and 
& small black object that danced buoyantly on 
the waves. 

It was & boat, and in it was a woman, who 
propelled it towards the shore with steady, even 
strokes, Asthe boat grated on the bank she 
jumped ont, fastened it to an iron stake, 
and, turning, found herself face to face with 
Richard Tremaine. 

* You!” she murmured, scarcely above a 
murmur, while her fair face grew white ‘neath 
the moonlight. 

** Yes, Myrtle! I have come back of my own 
free will,’ he said, gently. ‘ Why did you not 
write and tell me of your trouble?” looking 
at her black dress, which she wore for her 
grandfather. 

‘I could—not,” she answered, in a stifled 
voice. 

‘You were in trouble,” he said, a little 
reproachfally ; ‘and yet you would not let me 
share it with you—would not let me try and 
lighten the burden of life for you. Oh, Myrtle! 
if you could only know—if you could only 
guess the misery I have endured since I learnt 
that you have been in trouble, in want—alone! 
and I withthousands. My darling, how could 
you do it?” 

‘*Was I wrong?” she asked, as though 
dazed. 

** Yes, yes |—a handred times ! Why not let 
me have come to you?” 

**Would you?” she questioned, bending 
those sweet, sad eyes of hers on him, 

“Would 1? My dearest! how can you ask 
such a thing? Every minute has seemed an 
hour since we parted, every hour an age. I 
have been longing to come to you, and yet 
feared to!” 

‘‘And I—I feared, too,” she said, a little 
smile curving the wistfal mouth. 

‘Feared what?” he oried, his sionate 
eyes devouring the fair white face, etherealised 
to an unearthly loveliness by the silvery moon- 
beams. 

‘¢ Feared to ask you to come!” 

“ Why?" 

*t Lest—you—should not be certain.” 

‘Certain? Oertain of what?” 

‘* That you loved me,” she whispered, a blush 
stealing up to the pale cheeks. 

‘And now?” he queried, breathlessly, 
“ a" that I have come back of my own free 
W ? ” 

‘* Now I fear no longer.” 

‘s You believe I love you?” 

‘t Yes.” 


‘And you will be my wife, Myrtle, my 
beloved, my darling ? See, 1 ams most humble 
suppliant,” he said, as she remained silent, 
kneeling at her feet. ‘I beg you here to give 
me what I crave for—yourself!” 

‘TI will,” she said, shyly, stooping towards 
him, “if it will make you happy!” 

‘As nothing else can!” he oried, rapturoualy, 
springing to his feet and crushing her in his 
arms in an ardent embrace. ‘Oh, darling! 
I hardly feel as though I deserve this happiness. 
I can hardly believe that it is true that at 
last I have my heart's desire—that at last my 
Myrtle will be mine, my own, my wife!"’ and 
he laid his lips to her soft red mouth in a long 
clinging kiss, in the rapturous delight of which 
he forgot the misery of the last few years, 
only remembering the joy of the present—the 
delight of holding the woman he loved to hia 
heart, of feeling her breath on his cheek, her 
arms round his throat. 

. 7 * > + 

A few days later they were married at the 
quaint old greystone church on the top of the 
hill behind Polpenna ; and all the fisher-lada 
and lasses came to see Myrtle married, and 
cheered right lustily when a carriage and pair 
dashed off towards Penzance, carrying the 
groom and his bride on the first stage of their 
honeymoon. 

Tremaine took his wife abroad, and kept her 
there four years—for he had left the service 
after his marriage with Lady Louisa, and waa 
therefore able to live where he pleased; and 
when he brought her bask to England, her 
rare and uncommon loveliness created a furore 
in the fashionable world ; and she was warmly 
weloomed everywhere, and féted, and paid 
homage. For noone quite knew who she was ; 
and her manners were so perfect, and her 
speech and carriage so graceful, that they 
never dreamt of her humble origin; and 
Tremaine knew his world too well to give a 
hint of it. 

His sisters were very kind to his wife, and 
chaperoned and introduced her to the grandees 
of their set. But the woman who was kindest 
of all to her was Fanny, Duchess of Santa 
Fé, Intuitively she felt she could help the 
man she had loved all her life through his 
wife; and it was in a great part owing to 
the staunch support of so highborn a grand 
dame as the Duchess that Myrtle was received 
in society with open arms, And amongst the 
crowds of people she knew, Myrtle had no 
truer or more devoted friend than the poor 
unhappy Fanny of Santa Fé. 


[THE END. 








AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 
—o— 


CHAPTER I. 


I was so happy that summer night long ago. 
It eeems now like & vision, or & dream; and 
yet I know it was my heart that was so at 
rest, 60 peaceful, as we stood at the garden 
gate exchanging fond gcod-nights, Mark 
Anthon and I, 

For at last, after two years of waiting, 
impatient at times, on both sides, I am afraid, 
we had appointed the wedding day. And I 
was 60 glad to beat peace with everybody that 
lovely evening—to have no painfal want or 
longixg, or troublous questions as to want was 
right in such a case as mine, 

And yet it was not a positively hard case, 
althougl it had cost me much eoffering. My 
mother had died when I was fourteen ; and I, 
being the only child left out of five, filled the 
lonely heart of my father as completely ag 
was possible for a child. Possibly I might 
have been more mature and graver than most 
girls of my age. Certain it is that after my 
mother’s death we were all in all to each 
other. 

I grew up to womanhood, kept the house, 
and endeavoured to meet the slightest wish of 





my father. He was patient, considerate, and 
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loved me tenderly, Neither did ha try to 
abridge my enjoyments; yet, knowing how 
lonely he must be withont me, [ cid deny 
myself many an indalgence. 

I rarely joined the pleasara parties of ihe 
vi'lage-girls, though I must confess I bad an 
attraction at home that in a great degree 
compensated for these self-denials, I did like 
company, gaicty, young people, and their 
amusements, 

Oar nearest neighbour was Mrs. Antior, an 
elderly widow with one son, who was her com- 
fort and delight. 

A young man to bs prond of, too; and I 
acknowledge it gave me a thrill of joy when I 
firet began to realise that Mark took more 
pleasure in spending his evenings ia our quiet 
litile home than with the richer belles of the 
village, 

For though passable, I was no beauty, and 
my father, a plain, hard.working man. I kuew, 
would never be abie to endow ma with much 
of this world’s goods. 

I had always Jiked Mrs. Anthon. Since my 
mother’s death she had proved an invaluable 
feiend and wise counsellor. 

She had, too, a tender longing for adaughter, 
and somehow I slipped into the place no one 
had ever filled for her. 

Tn those early days I stood_s little in are of 
Mark. He was ten years my senior; -tail, 
strong, with that fall physical development 
and perfect health that always seems to carry 
with it an impress of manhood. 

He was rather grave, but very genils; his 
brown eyes were invariably soft, and his 
broad forehead as placid as a woman's, 

Oaly in the lines about the mouth, and the 
firm manner in which the lips ehut together, 
did you read his force of character. 

And not always there, for a wonderfal smile 
hovered about the mouth continually, break- 
ing now and then into gleams of rarest tender- 
nessa, 

I don’s remember whether I thought him 
handsome or not, at first, but he slways gave 


me @ sense of protection snd rest, as if be was | 


ton really great and grand to entertain petty 
strifes, or ambitions, or dislikes, 

Yet was he in no wise a remarkable hero, 
A plain country farmer, satisfied with his life, 
making a very little money, but, what was 


better than all, rendering his mother the | and when the subject was touched upon her 


happiest woman in the world, 

I don’é know how we fell in love. It was 
the natural growth of years and association. 

He was always a welcome gnest at our 
house, and discussed polities or the march of 
improvement in every direction, with my 
father, who placed great reliance on his sound 
jadgment, 

And there was the oosiest corner at Mra, 
Anthon's for me, the sweetest mother’s 
smiles, the tendereat kisses, No wonder I 
went there go often. 


And 20 we drifted into love naturally, as 


said, All the first years we showel it more 
by looks and little lingering clasps of the hand 
than by words. 

Those were dear, dclightful days, happier, I 
think, than even after our engagement was 
annonneed. 

Father did not openly oppose, bus I oonld 
see the idea of my marriage was nota pleavant 
one to him. 

When he spoke of it, i¢ wae ag of something 
that might happen after s long while, about 
which there coald nos be the slightest possibie 
need of haste. 

I was only nineteen, and bore it very well. 
A long engagement seemed no hardship then. 

Yet [ used to wonder sometimes what contd 
20 change the order of things that a marriages 
woald appear right and natural, and I have 
— of heart when I went to my uew 


C) 

For Mark could not give up this farm and 
come to my home; and my father, peculiar in 
many revpscts, wag co used $0 a qnied, alms: 
solitary life, thet he would never be coxfort.- 
wole as an inmate of ancther person's famiir. 





How, therefore, 
arranged ? 

Mark waited patiently the fiest year; bot 
aa the second was goirg on in the sams 
uneventful manner I could kee he grew restless 
and ohafed secretly. 

By degrees I began to discover a iittie cold. 
ness between him and my father, And then 
- day he openly asked me what I meant to 

° 


could the matter be 


‘‘ Mother wanis you so very much mob.” 
he said. ‘Sse ia growing feeble, and woold 
like to see me happily settled. We have 
talked it over many times, yet nothing over 
comes of i%,"’ and he sighed. 

“I don't know how to leave my father,” 
aud T sighed too, 

‘Yes, that is it; yet what oan ever bo 
done? I was spsaking to your father about it 
several days ago. He thinks he can never 
meke a change. He has spent all hia life in 
that old house; hie wife and babies have 
giaddened it by their presence, and rendered 
it sacred by their deaths. I oan readily nader- 
stand the feeling. I offered him a home with 
us, bat he deslined. Must we spend all the 
sweetest years of our lives in thia hopeless 
waiting?” 

“' Have the two years been so long to you?” 
I atked, grieved for him as well ae myself. 

‘The Jast month has seemed Jonger than 
all. I oonld wait five years if I were snre st 
the end of that time you wonld besome my 
wife. But then be will ba older, and a separa. 
tion mast be more difficult and psinfal. Does 
it seera 80 very eelfich in me fo wish to begin 
life for myself? Ihave turned thirty, you 
know.” 

“Ob, Mark!" I said, clinging clossly to 
him, “it is eo hard for me to decide—so hard 
to leave him alone.” 

“T know it, my darling!” and the brown 
eyes grew luminous with tenderness, * and 
etill it is hard to waste our lives.” 

He kiseed away some tears whick softened 
him—sonquered him. And then he said he 
wonld wsit. Bat patience appeared only 
another term for hopelessness, 

I think with this constant wear my spirits 
Togan to faila little. Even if Mark did not 


| utter a complaint on the subject, a sad lock in 





hia eyes reproached me contiazally. 
Mrs. Anthon would kiss me with a sigh, 


syes would fill slowly with tears, Father 
watched me, and grew more silent. 

On this day at the dinner.table I noticed 
how little he ate, and that frequently his eyes 
eattled upon me with a strange wicttal expres- 
sion. Healways rose ficat, bat now he liv- 
gered, idling with an apple which he scarcely 
tasted, 

Presently he came and stood behind my 
obair, and clasped his hands underneath my 
chin. I trembled a little. 

**You bave been a good daughter to me, 
Ellen,” he said, at length. 

The foolish tears rose to my eyes. 

‘Yes, ® good daughter. But of Iate I’m 
afraid I have not been quite just. It has been 
a hard trial to as both.” 

I could not answer, Oh, why had I loved 
Mark so well? Why must hearts be continu: 
ally torn and divided? 

He olesred hia voice a little, 

* No, I have not been qnite jact,” ha want 
or. “It ia right that you should love and 
marry; it is the sweetest romanse of life, the 
only trne happiness. Looking back on my 
own young days, I am afraid I could not hava 
been so patient a3 you and Mark, I could not 
havea given up the sweet young yeara of your 
mother's life, anleas for illness or some izi- 
portant’ cause, and therefore I shal! not claim 

oure,’’ 

I felt the hands under my chin tremble. 

" Desr father,” I began, ‘* why can we not 
live together? I can love you both——" 

"No, Ellen, it ia not prasticable. To leave 
this house would cost me too great a pang. 
and is would hardly be porsib'a for Mra. 
Authon or Mark to do sach a thicg. Yet I 


save resolved to keep you apart no longer, I 
have decided on a new step for myself. I 
caunot stay here alone after you have married 
and gone away.” 

“' What will you d>?” 

I atood up facing him, in a ttrangs tramcr 
of excitement, 

“I shali marry ala»," he said, gravely. 

“ Father !”* 

‘My child!" and bis arm were around me 
again; my head sank on his shoulder, and he 
kissed me tenderly. He was not a demon- 
strative man; indeed, rarely caressed me. 
Drawing a long breath, he oontinued,—"' You 
must know, Etlen, that I meanno disrespect to 
your mother’s memory. [ shall never love a 
woman asi loyed her. Batit seems best to 
marry——” 

‘* You are going to do this for my sake?" I 
interrepted. ‘Make yourself miserable, per- 
haps!” 

. No, not miserable. Mine ie no hasty de- 
cision. I have thought it over for weeks, I 
know you well enongh to believe you would 
not go away from this houses and leave me 
alone, I thank you for this deep affection. I 
ara proud of it, but I will not sacrifice you. 
Now you may go on with a light heart. I 
want you to get everything ready and be mar- 
ried as soon av you choose. Your mother left 
many things for yon, and all else I wilt 
cheerfully eupply. After that——” 

I wad in 9 mazs of surprice and confasion. 
At length I asked, almoss under my breath, 
who would fill the place I was to leave? 

‘* Mrs, Bond,” bheanswered, “8 > you see E 
shall fall into good hands.” 

I was silent for several minntes. Mrs. 
Bond was a gay, entertaining widow of per- 
hapa thirty-six; young, when compared with 
my father. 

Indeed, she rarely associated with grave, 
elderly people, bat chose her companions 
from among the younger portion of the 
village. ‘ 

She was dependent on her own exertions 
for support, and, as a dressmaker, was in 
great demand, Everybody enjoyed her 
acciety. 

She was lively, good-humoured, and} pos- 
sessed the ready tact that enabled one to adapt 
hersel? to the changes of time and place. 

But she was very fond of society, attended 
a'l the merry-makings, and was applied to by 
neatly everyone for advice on all such sub- 
jects. Weddings were her great delight. 

The girls all told her of their engagements 
or their quarrels, and she displayed a wonder- 
fal facnlty of emocthing out tangled paths. 

Yet I had never been drawn to her in this 
confidential fashion, and though I could not 
object to her, the marriage struck me as being 
extremely incongruous, 

My father was a very quiet mau; he dia- 
liked @ noisy house, confasion of any kind,. 
gossiping, or much visiting. 

And Mra. Bond had always been used to 
such a large circle of friends. How woulé 
they agree? 

“Well,” he said, at length, ‘it does not 
please you." 

I made an effort to come out cf my be- 
wilderment. 

‘Dear father,” I began, “I wans you to 
think that whatever contribates to your hap- 
piness also enhances mine, Yet I am afraid 
you mean to marry golely on my account.” 

“« J will not deny that I could be happy and 
satiefied with you all the rest of my life. 
Your ways suit me, and nothing ever jare 
between us, Bat if I invisted on keeping you 
hore while I lived, your season for pleasure 
would bs mostly pass. Youth and 
have faded, and I should die with the con- 
acionsness of having made you & solitary 
woran, There would be nothing left for you 
but mere existence. So far ae this is con- 
cérned, I confess I have been thinking of you. 
I am convinced, however, that'l have no right 
to demand such a sacrifice of you, and I have 
striven against the wich to dogo, fF like Mee. 





Rond very much. She wae happily married 
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fora number of years, and hae enjoyed the 
firet romance of life, so thaé if cur lotis a 
little more prosaic now, we oan both be con- 
tent. Snes perfectly catisfied to take me, 
and you certaialy need nots have the slightcat 
donbt about her fature comfort,” 

Taere was a pleasant glow in his face as he 
ended hia sentence. My misgivings died 
away. 

‘I shall be very glad,” I said, ‘to know 
you will be happy.” 

‘‘We shall see each other every day,’ be 
resumed, ‘' so the separation will be the less 
painfal. We need not call it a separation at 
all, in fact. And now, my child, I want you 
to be happy. Smile and thank me for what I 
have given you.” 

Instead, I kissed him with tears. Bat it 
was sweet to be held to his hears many 
moments, to know by the very silence that 
fell over us that he loved me botier ihan 
words could express, 

Presently he unclasped his arms, took up 
his old wide-brimmed ha’, and walked slowly 
out of the door. 

Then I took my sewing and sat down to 
think, Was it right and best that I should 
marry and leave my father? At first I could 
not feel thoroughly satisfied, 

Other girls gave up parents, friends, and 
perhaps duties. 

It was a perplexing subject, and I was glad 
when it became time to prepare supper. : 

Father's pleasant mood ai the tabie cheered 
me a good deal. 

He had accidentally met Mra. Bond that 
afternoon, and she agreed readily to our plang, 
Did she indeed love him? 

The thought helped me on. And after- 
wards, when I had seen father taks the direc. 
tion to Mr, Wilbur's, with whose family Mra. 
Bond boarded, and waited some moments in 
vain for Mark to come, I puton my bonnet 
and ran down to the litéle cottage, 

I found Mrs. Anthon alone, Mark had 
gone to the neighbouring town just after 
dinner and not yet returned. 

Perhaps he had the first right to the glad 
tidings, but I was so anxious for come one's 
opinion that I could nos wait. 

It was as well, after all, for her motheriy 
spproval and cordial joy filled me wita 
delight. I was fall of happiness when Mark 
came home, 

What a sweet, tender time we had! I was 
late’ before we could leave Mrs. Authon, and 
then we lingered on the way, planning such 
bright things for the fature, 

When we reached the garden gate, as he 
would not come ic, we said long, fond adieus 
over again and again, 

Just ag if we wanted to crowd all tha blisa 
we could in those brief hours, lest there 
eens come so happy a timeinour afier- 

ves, 

I remember every act and word of that 
evening so distincily, nay, even the very 
thoughts. 

And how the unbroken sheets of silver 
moonlight Jay over the broai meadows, or 
made cosy little nooks in the clumps of 
shubbaery. : 

And at one edge of the village, the bay, that 
was always our pride and dolight, slept so 
tranguilly, Everything was at peace. 

T was too happy to sleep, and after vainly 
trying the bed, roze and sat by the open 
window. 

The old high clock in the hail struck twelve, 
then one, 

How the time flew! 

Presently I heard w stir in my father's 
room, which was direotly under mine, 

A sort of restless wandering abont, I 
thought, but the night was warm, so I did 
not feel alarmed. Then a beavy fall startled 
me, and springing cp I ran downstairs and 
opened hia door, 

The room was in a flood of light. Father 
yon the floor, jacéas if he had fallen from 


— 





the.edge of the bed, I uttered a ory of terror 
asI tried, to raise him, ip 





He was cither dead or ingensible, and at 
first I was psralysed by fear. What could I 
do all alone? 

I had never seen any dangerous sickness, 
either, and could nob venture to surmise what 
this might be, 

I tried to revive him with some spirits of 
ammonia, but with no success, and then fell 
into a passion of grief. He must surely be 
dead. I called to him frantically. I offered 
to give up my own hopes, that had looked s0 
golden &® moment before, to devote my life 
to him—anything—bat it was all of no avail. 
The rigid face never stirred, the dear eyes 
never unclosed. 

I remember sorawling a little note me- 
chanically, and calling up Rover, our great 
house dog. Pinning it to his coilar in a con- 
apicuous manner, I bade him go and bring 
Mark. Tae intelligent and faithfal creature 
seemed to understand my bidding, and gal- 
loped away. Then I went back to my vigil 
Oa, the terrible waiting ali alone there with 
nothing to do! I could not even raise the 
body sufficiently to place it on the bad, so I 
sat down beside it, and wept tears of agony. 
The very happiness of the past hours seemed 
to reproach me. I counted every second in 
those long, long moments, and at last I heard 
Rover's bark. Presently a breathless rush 
through the bushes, and he came leaping in at 
the window. He went to the body, enoffed at 
it, and raised his eyes imploringly to me. 
The melancholy howl that barst forth seemed 
like the despairing ory of a human voice, 

I lit & candle, unbarred the door and looked 
forth. Mark was coming with rapid strides. 
I almost fainted with a sense of relief when I 
found hia strong arms around me. 

‘' What ia it, my darling?" he asked, hur- 
riedly. 

I led him to the apartment, and watched 
anxiously while he made a hasty examina. 
tion 


“ He ia nob dead,” Mark said, slowly. ‘It 
may be paralysis, and I must go for the doctor 
ieamediately, Mother will be here in a few 
moments.” 

I did not strive to detain him. Mrs. 
Anthon came presently, and after vainly try- 
ing the restoratives I had used gave up the 
task, and endeavoured to comfort me. 

I fol ohill as marble; I could not even 
think, After the doctor came, I went about 
quietly, as if my heart within me was quite 
dead, 

Mark's first surmise proved correc’, It was 
paralysis. For several days the case appeared 
very doubifal, thon there was a decided 
improvement. In a month we had certainty, 

My father would be helpless the remainder 
of hia life, in all probability, yet he had 
recovered his mind, and might live for years. 

That whole month seemed like a terrible 
nightmare to me, Mrs, Anthon was most 
kind, Mark devoted, and one of the neighboura, 
who had no family beside her husband, came 
to assist me in nursing, 

She was @ large, strong, cheerfal-hearted 
woman, and proved herself mozt valuable. 
Bat all thie time the uncertainty had been so 
hard for me to bear, perhaps, too, the fear of 
death, for I clung to my father with a strange 
tenderness, and he could hardly endure to 
have me out of hia aight. 

Nothing was said about our marriage. The 
appointed day came and went. I baried the 
bright dream with it.. Did such perfect hap- 
Piness ever come to any one? I though’ not. 

When we understood how it must be with 
him it waa necessary to make some new 
arrangements. Mra, Lane, our nurse, pro- 
posed to remain if we desired it, and ber bu2- 
band was willing to take charge of the farm. 

He was a good, honeat, steady-going man, 
not particularly bright, but fsisbfal and 
industrious, Everybody thonght us most 
fortanate in thua being able to secure their 
services. 

After these matiers had been concladed and 
the excitsment over, we settled into a quiet 


way ofliving, I hardly dared glance into the | 








fatare, Waen I thought of it at all, the con- 
versation with my father came up. 

I remembered he had said he conld not 
have relinquished my mother except for some 
important cause, If her duty bad been to 
those who had the first claim on her, what 
would they have done—given up each other, 
or waited? What was itodo? My first duty 
certainly was bere, 

I had no right to leave my father in the 
bande of strangers, and perhaps I had no right 
to take upon myself new obligations that 
would interfere with these present ones. 

It was spring before Mark and I discussed 
the matter. I had thought deeply upon the 
subject, and, arid much pain, resolved to offer 
back to him his freedom. He heard me through 
patiently, listened to my reasons, my feare, 
and my plans. 

‘*My dear child,” he said, tenderly, ‘do 
you think I shall les you bear this burden 
alone? Do you realiy believe my patience is 
exhausted, my love worn out?” 

‘*Oh, no, no. But it isso long to wait. I 
did think at firat it might answer for you to 
take the farm, and for us both to share in the 
care of my father, yet this will never be pos- 
sible. He loves me with a sort of exclusive 
affection, and wants me always beside him. 
No one can tell how long it will last, and for 
you to waste all these years——" 

‘' Loving you!” and he smiled. 

‘Yes, a woman who will have neither 
youth nor beanty when the time comes thas 
you may make her your wife.’’ 

“Bat a woman who will be dearer even 
than any fair young girl, Oh, Nelly, I can 
wait. Ihave been impatient in times past, 
bat now you shall find something besides the 
lover—a true and sy mpathising friend.” 

I hed always known it would end in this 
manner. Looking into the fervent brown 
eyes, I read such inexhaustible texnderneza 
that it thrilled me with new courage and 
endurance, 

With this man's love no lot in life conld be 
entirely unbappy. 

I tock up my burden with a cheerful heart. 
I even felt happy with these long years of 
waiting between. 

I should prove to my father how ready I 
was to sacrifice my pleasure to his comfor?. 
The next sammer Mrs. Bond marrie¢—s 
man much more to her taste, I fanoy, than 
my father would have been, 

When he learned how hopeless his oase 
was he had sent for her, and formally re- 
linquished his claim, . 
I think he felt deeply hurt 2.4 the manner in 
which she had received her freedom. Sine ap- 
peared to be greatly relieved. 

“Tam very glad he feels so about it,”’ she 
said privately to me. ‘ Narsing is one of the 
things that doesn’t come at all natural to me, 
and confinement in a sick room always affects 
my spirits. We could not have married, of 
course, and I am glad he understands it. 
Some men are so unreasonable.” 

This was all the love she bore him! I could 
have resented his wrong in anger, so heartiess 
did her manner seem. 

And then I wondered what would have come 
if she had loved him. Nothing to me, per- 
haps, for he had passed the days of romance, 
and she spake troly when she said they coula 
not marry. ‘ 
Bat it might have comforted him a little 
through those weary times. 


CHAPTER II. 

I couxtep up my birthdays in silence year 
after year, Taey came in Jaly, a few days 
before that happy time when the future 
seemed so near. 
I was twenty-one then, and four years made 
me twenty-five. Oa the whole, my father 
remained about the same. 

His mind, perhaps, was a little leas clear, 
his temper more variable and impatient, as 





one's might naturally become after so long an 
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illness, in which there could be no hope of 
recovery. 

Every day he clung more closely tome, I 
began to realise, too, that Mark Anthon was 
not always a welcome guest. 

More than once I had stolen softly into the 
sitting-room and sent him away, when my 
father was in one of his restless moods. 

The sorrowful tenderness that came into 
the brown eyes almost broke my heart. 

How hard it was! Yet I prayed for 
strength, and tried not to faints under my 
cross. 


And now it was summer again. Mrs. ° 


Anthon’s cottage was made glad by a guest, a 
gay young girl, beautiful as any dream. 

May Harlen’s father was a connection of 
Mrs. Anthon, and not knowing how to manage 
this motherless girl, he had sent her thither. 

Seventeen, perhaps, but still an eager, wilfal 
child, who teased, oaressec, and invariably 
carried her point. 

One could not be angry, or stern, or hardly 
displeased with her for any length of time. 

Her beauty affected me singularly. Not 
exactly fear, or distrusi, or suspicion, but a 
mingling of all feelings—a confused, unsatis- 
factory state of mind that invariably swayed 
me to and fro after I had seen her. 

Something in her golden hair, that always 
floated in great waves, jast deigning to break 
into curls at the end, and in her eyes of purple- 
blue, that varied with every expression, woke 
a feeling of insecurity and changeableness. 

Yet one could not help liking her. She 
clang so to you, the slender hands crept into 
yours with such a beseeching clasp, the voice 
had a touch of entreaty that found its way to 
your heart at once. 

It was curious to me that father, of all 
others, should take such a fancy to her. She 
came up every day, bringing a handful of 
flowers, or some little luxury to tempt his 
appetite. Mrs. Lane aione seemed proof 
against her fascinations. 

‘*I don’t like her,” she would say enargetio- 
ally, when we were alone, ‘ There's some- 
thing abont her that always make me shiver. 
I should expect her to work evil wherever she 
went. She’s turned the heads of half the 
young men in the village now. It’s lucky for 
you that Mark Anthon can be depended on.” 

I gave a little start and looked up. 

*'Oh, there's no fear of him,’ Mrs. Lane 
went on, reassuringly. ‘‘ He doesn’t seem to 
like her very much, and I can see it nettles 
my lady.” 

‘* Besides, she would not be apt to care much 
for ® man so much older and graver,” I 
replied. 

‘** She'd care for anybody, while it lasted,’’ 
Mrs. Lane said. ‘‘ She wouldn't rest day nor 
night until she dragged the heart out of a 
body. If she couldn't get it she would be 
wild, and think she loved to distraction, aud 
when it was won she'd dance over it, in search 
of another one,” 

I thought of this conversation later in the 
afternoon, when May came up. I don’t know 
why she should have chosen Mark for the sub- 
ject of her discourse to father, but she did. 

He had offended her in some trifle, and she 
was bitter, witty and exaggerated in that sort 
of ludicrous manner one can hardly help being 
amused at. 

She could mimic any one perfectly. I was 
not pleased, yet it did not in the slightest 
degree rouse my anger. 

“Come down the path with me,” she said, 
in her imperious fashion, as she stood on the 
door-step. 

I did as she bade me. 

‘Mark Anthon is your lover?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

** Yes.” 

‘“* Well, why don’t you scold me for going on 
so about him? I called you out here to give 
you the opportunity,” 

I looked into the sparkling eyes with a 
smile. 

“* You are not worth scolding,” I answered. 

“Oh!” There was a disdainfal curl of the 








lip. “ You are a little afraid of me, though, 
confess,” 

** No,” I said, resolately. 

** Do you dare me to try—with him?” 

‘No. It would be both foolish and 
wicked.” 

“ He's such a great bear! And then, when 
he is kind and gentle with his mother, it 
— meangry. He is always gentle with 
you ” 

“Yes,” I said, proudly. ‘ Considerate and 
fond, in spite of all there years of waiting 
that may go on one knows how Iong.” 

* Yet he is cross to me,” and she stamped 
her little foot upon the gravel, while a haughty 
light came into her eyes. “He hates me. I 
know he wishes I wasn’t there, for he wants 
to sit and dream of you, and I torment him. 
How romantic you both are! I suppose you 
wouldn’t give him up?” 

** I offered to once, but he was too noble to 
consent.”’ 

** Bat when you get old and faded and worn, 
shall you not feel a little afraid of fair young 
faces?” aad she peered curiously into my 
eyes. 

“When he ceases to love me I shall not 
care who attracts him,” I answered, a little 
coldly. 

** Good-bye, my dear,” and almost smother- 
aes me with kisses she danced off down the 
road. 

I couldn't help feeling a little glad that 
Mark did not thoroughly like her. Yet how 
strarge and sweet and winsome she could be, 

She managed Mrs. Anthon in a most curious 
fashion. She disarmed that lady's repri- 
mands by tenderest endearments, she caressed 
and flattered with all the arch innocence of a 
child. And presently I noticed she began to 
take May's part against Mark. 

It was hard for him, for he never could bear 
to grieve his mother. By degrees I found my 
place in Mrs. Anthon's heart was being filled. 

The ensuing winter was rather dreary to 
me. For the first time since I had accepted 
my fate I began to indulge in a restless, 
unhappy feeling. Mrs. Lane was not well a 
part of the time, which increased my care 
considerably. 

Daring the summer evenings I had been in 
the habit of strolling down the road, sure of 
meeting Mark and having a pleasant little 
chat. The cold weather ended this. And 
often when he came up now May accompanied 


im. 

He rarely stayed any length of time, and 
there was a look in his face that began to pain 
me—a kind of anxious, troubled expression. 
What did it mean? I could not summon 
sufficient courage to ask him. 

Not that he was less attentive, but the 
abstracted air, the infrequent smile, and the 
slow gait, betokened a mind busy with some 
problem. 

I don't know when I first had the impres- 
sion that a gulf was widening between us, but 
it came slowly, surely. 

One grey, chilly afternoon, father had fallen 
asleep, and Mrs. Lane had gone to the village. 
I was alone in the sitting-room when I saw a 
bright face flash past the window. 

Then she came in—May Harlan, radiant as 
if it had been midsummer, 

‘' Father is asleep,” I said ; so she sat down 
on a stool close beside me, and took out her 
work, some trifle she was doing for Mrs. 
Anthon. 

We both indulged in a few commonplace 
remarks and then fell into silence. Yet I could 
not help watching her, and thinking how 
wondrously beautiful she was. 

“ I have written to my father to take me 
away from here,” she announced, abruptly. 

‘* Why?” was my astonished rejoinder. ‘I 
thought you loved Mrs. Anthon so dearly— 
and the place also.” 

“Ido, I do. I shall never be happy any- 
where else. And yet I must go because— 
because—love has grown a torture to me.” 

‘*A torture! What, love?” 

Her face crimsoned, her long eyelashes 


drooped over her cheeks, and then with a 
sudden impulse she laide her bright head in 
my lap. 

“ You don't know anything about it,’ she 
begav, ‘‘ You are too cold and quiet ever to 
be tormented by such whirlwinds of passion ; 
you can’t understand what it ia to love some- 
one better than your life, s0 well, indeed, that 
you are tempted to drown yourself, or end 
your existence in any fashion since you can- 
not have what would make it perfect, And 
that is why I must go away. I love some 
one who cannot be mine. IfI stayed here it 
would kill me!" 

I tried to look into her eyes, but she clasped 
her hands tightly over them. I knew whom 
she meant, and drew my breath witha quiver- 
ing gaep. 

‘* Does he love you?” I asked. 

‘Yes, 1 know he does. He shows it in a 
hundred different ways. But a cruel bond 
binds him, shuts him for ever from happiness, 
for what avail is bliss when one is old and 
weary ?” 

She dared to say this to me! Every pulse 
in my heart mutinied. I sprang up almost 
fiercely. 

‘Did Mark Anthon send you here to plead 
his cause?" I asked, and if a glance conld 
have annihiliated her then, I think mine would 
have done it. 

Her calmness had a curious effect upon me 
as she answered,— 

“No, he did not send me. He will never 
ask for his liberty, but I know how dear it 
would be to him.” 

I wondered how she dared stand there and 
say such a thing, 

**Do you never think,” she went on “ how 
you are sacrificing his life? While your 
father lives what oan you ever be to him?”’ 

‘* All that he has hitherto required,” I said, 
proudly. Then there was a little stir out- 
side, the door opened, and in came Mrs. Lane, 
accompanied by Mark. I had noticed before 
this, how frequently they met, how often, 
when May was here, he came also. This 
instance was purely acccidental as I soon 
learned, but it affected me singularly. Was 
there some secret sympathy between them? 
She swayed nearly every one by a kind of 
magnetic impulse, I knew; but Mark, it 
seemed to me, was nota man to be won by 
such inflaences. 

I watched him narrowly now. Father 
awoke, and we went into his room. Mark 
directed the most of hia conversation to me, 
but I could see that his eyes were continually 
wandering to May. She was young and 
beantifal, a fascinating picture to look at, for 
every movement was grace itself. Her voice 
was 80 tender, her eyes so ready with a refined 
and delicate sympatby, that one could hardly 
refuse her admittance to his heart. 

I sat up a long while into the quiet night, 
thinking them over. At first I said I could 
not give up Mark and make my whole after 
life desolate. No one could tell how long my 
duty here would last; indeed, every thought 
of happiness with Mark seemed to have its 
foundation in my father's death; and this was 
why, for the past year of two, I had refused 
to talk about it with him, or dream it over 
by myself, 

Yet it was s bright hope at the end, and 
had often revived my drooping heart. But, 
after all, was it just to Mark? If he loved me 
he would wait willingly, doubtless; still, at 
the best, it was robbing these pleasant years 
of joys that might make them bright. 

I did not question my right to receive all 
this from him, while he loved me; but what 
if he wearied of waiting and ceased fo care? 

I put these sorrowful musings by, unresolved 
what course to pursue. I could not doom 
myself to such By wg > . — 
I must get us @ prospect by degrees. 
Alas! I had then tacitly confessed to myself 


a change was impendin 
May Harlan talked of 


It came at last. 
going, and ,» a8 her father saw no 
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occasional quarrels, when she would fly to me 
and blame him in her exaggerated fashion, 
and end by treating him more tenderly than 


ore, 
7" felt that he did not love her with his 
whole heart, but was bewildered, and perhaps 
a little flattered by her extravagant devotion 
to him. 

We drifted so far apart that at last it 
became easy to say the words I once thought 
I could never utter. S2I gave him back hia 
freedom, nay, more, insisted that he should 


take it. 

He did it reluctantly, I must confess. He 
was grave and tender, and insisted that we 
should always be the dearest of friends. IfI 
had been less cold, less resolute about my 
fature life, I think I might still have kept 


him. 

And shortly after this occurred the event 
I had ex —his marriage with May, Mra. 
Anthon was growing feeble, and felt really 
glad to have the excitement over, and a pros- 
pect of permanent content before her. 

Yet she could not refrain from saying to me 
amid lingering mother kisses, — 

‘¢ Tf it had only been you! ” 

Father was pleased, satisfied, He watched 
me in a wistfal fashion, to see how I bore it, 
but I made no moan, and was, if possible, 
more cheerfal than before. Looking at it 
with worldly eyes, it did seem a moat sensible 


proceeding. 

At first I think Mark was very happy with 
his wife, but it was her misfortune that pos- 
session scon began to make any object pall on 


her senses. 

When she ceased to strive for anything it 
lost its interest, and she always did cease as 
goon as her desire was gratified. 

This, indeed, was the secret of her strange 
attachment to me, for I had never yielded to 
her sway. 

She made me a confidante now of her petty 
trials, all of which came from some impru- 
dence of her own. 

I invariably espoused Mark's side, as I 
could see he was nearly always right. 

Yet I never dared sympathise with him, 
even in the depths of my own heart, for I 
knew it would be too dangerous, 

I did my duty each day without thinking of 
the morrow. 

Father seemed to sink gradually, to lose 
his faculties by slow degrees, and become 
a in goed dependent on Nene * . 

no , t00, & singular change regar 
to Mark, . “i 


Since his marriage father had appeared 
much fonder of him; the little jealous feeling 
he had exhibited before had died out entirely. 

Summer came again. Seven years since a 
shadow had fallen on my page of happinese— 
since that bright night that still held the 
radiance of a fairy tale. 

No one remembered it withme, I kept my 
vigil in silence and sadness, and guided myself 
anew for seven more years. 

Mark and Ihad glided into a most common: 
lace friendship. His face grew stern where 
t had once been grave, the smile became in- 

frequent, and some threads of silver began to 
gleam amonggt his locks. 

We never discussed May in the slightest 
particular, though, in spite of all my efforts, I 
could not prevent her telling me the details 
of their married life. He was far from being 
happy, that I knew. 

The keenest wound he had received had 
been the death of bis little baby, who came 
and went in a brief day, but remained long 
enough to open her sweet blue eyes upon her 
father, and leave a void in his heart. 

May soarcely heeded its advent or its death, 
She disliked children in general, though if her 
baby had lived it might have changed her 


As I said, I kept my vigil alone, Mark 
did not come up daring the day or evening, 
I afterwards learned he had gone to 


wn, 
The season, however, worked no change, and 





we glided into August. The sultry weather , 


affected father very much—indeed, I began to 
fancy even my own spirits were depressed. 

One night Mark had been sitting with 
father until the latter fell asleep. Seeing 
this, he said,— 

“ Buppose you ask Mrs. Lane to watch him 
awhile, and go down to see mother? She feels 
bas om, and lonesome.” 

“ Where is May?" } asked; sorry the next 
moment that I had been betrayed into such 
& question. 

** Off, as usual.” 

His tone was somewhat bitter. 

‘*T cannot meke the house pleasant enough 
to attract her,’’ he added, after a pause. 

I began to talk about his mother, but I 
— _ little heed — a I said. 

en 6 began, a y.— 
mee Ellen, I have resolved to leave this place ; 
go away. 

I thought of the time when May had said 
almost the same thing. 

‘Your mother?" I asked, at a venture. 

There were 80 many rocks on which one 
— be wrecked that I chose my way care- 

y- 

‘*Poor mother!” he said, softly. ‘And 
yet she will see that it is best to go. I shall 
tell her all, And perhaps a new home will be 
better for May.” 

The danger then was for her. 
prised out of my self-possession. 

Foolish I knew she was, wilful, indepen- 
dent, but that he should fear for her—had it 
indeed come to that ? Was he not really un- 
jastto her? Is eagerly, warmly. 

He turned suddenly in the path. It was 
@ fitfal sammer night, with a strong south. 
east wind that blew up piles of purple black 
clouds, now and then g the moon and 
stars, now and then revealing them. 

In the rift at that moment a flash of silver 
light shone fall upon us. 

That face—how it went to my heart! Such 
suffering as was depicted on it startled me. 

“Did you think,” his voice was low and 
hoarse, ‘did you think I could remain blind 
to the end of my days? Would to Heaven I 
had been so fortunate. And because I have 
come out to the light, because I can see daily 
what a weak fool I have been, I cannot stay 
here and endure it.”’ 

‘* Don’t, Mark?” I entreated. ‘Be calm.” 

‘*I can be very calm, you know that well, 
I have sat by your father’s bed, listened, 
replied, and watched you, making no sign. I 
had no right, to be sure. had bartered 
away your truth and love, for what? Oh, 
Ellen, the madness of that hour! Why was 
I so weak?"’ 

‘* It may be for the best,” I replied. ‘The 
long years of waiting might have ended in 
disappointment at last. And May loved 
you.” 

‘‘Did she?” There was a peculiar, scorn- 
fal curl to his lip that pained me more than 
what I had suffered myself. ‘‘And now you 
know why Iam going away. I cannot stay 
here and see you daily and not think of what 
I have lost. Iam not sure but that I should 
end by hating her. She told me once how 
she went to = with a pitifal tale. Oh, 
Ellen, why did you give me back my free- 
dom? But you not have known how 
weak I was. Do you despise me?"’ 

‘No,’ I answered, tremblingly. And then 
I wondered how far I had been right. If I 
had only stren him, if—but there was 
keenest agony in the thought. I turned away 
my face. 


“You understand now why it is best to 
leave this place. I want to be just and patient 
with her; I want to comfort my mother’s 
declining years; and for myself, I must not 
look back. Tell me what you think. Is it 
right, Ellen?” 

‘+ Yes, it is right." 

‘‘How strong youare. Heaven forgive me 
that I added to your already heavy burdens. 
And when we are parted for ever, will you 


I was sur- 





think of me as one who is humbly trying to 
do his duty?" 

I said I would. We had resumed our 
walking, and at that moment reached the 
cottage. Mre. Anthon was overjoyed to see 
me, and pressed both my hands between her 
trembling fingers. 

‘* Where is May?" her son asked. 

‘She hasn’t come home yet. And I’ve 
been so lonesome.” This last was uttered in 
& querulous tone, 

k frowned sternly. 

-~ “¥"y go for her at  ¥ yo 
There every appearance of a wer, 
Shall I take you back first, Ellen?” 

“No,” I returned. “I will stay awhile, 
and I am not afraid.” 

He lingered a moment as if undecided, then 
walked slowly out of the room, 

I tried to cheer Mrs. Anthon a little, but 
my efforts did not seem of much avail. Pre- 
sently we were surprised by the soft patter of 
rain , and though I was sorry to leave 
her alone, I felt I must return immediately. 
I ran nearly every step of the way; but though 
it was very cloudy now, and there were 
occasional flashes of lightning, the rain did 
not increase. 

It was Mrs, Lane’s night for watching, and 
I was really glad to go to my room and be 
alone with myself, I do not know, either, 
that Mark's confession surprised me 80 very 
much, for all these years a secret conscious- 
ness had been mine that I was the one love 
of Mark Anthon's life. 

Yet this night it gave me less joy than ever 
before. I had relinquished him with a sort 
of pridefal feeling that tortured me now. If 
I had been more patient, and less ready to 
doubt, from what might I not have saved 
him? 


The storm began to increase fearfully. The 
wind roared and surged up in great gusts, 
vivid flashes seemed almost to set the very 
earth in a glare of fire, while the heavy 
thunder came with a crushing, crumblin 
sound, How terrible it was. I had watche 
through many nights, but none so fearful as 
this; and at last, terrified beyond endurance, 
and knowing that I could not sleep, I crept 
down to Mrs. Lane. 

Something in her face startled me. ’ 

“I was going to call you,” she whispered, 
with strange awe. ‘I think there's a change.” 

I went to my father’s bed. He ap to 
be in a sound sinmber, but there was a 
deathly pallor creeping over hia face. 

‘“‘ Suppose we wake him ?”’ I said. 

‘* I have tried and cannot. You know what 


the doctor said.” 

Yes, 1 knew well. The time I had dreaded 
was surely coming. I felt weak in every 
nerve. ‘To be left aione now! 

I do not know what time the storm abated. 
I only remember I made frantic efforts to 
save the life now grown to be my all; but that 
morning the sun rose in a clear sky, and its 
firet ray shone into the room on the face of 
my dead. My task was ended. 

It was still early when I saw Mrs, Anthon 
come up the path with tottering steps, her 
dress trailing over the dewy grass, so unlike 
her carefalness. She had been weeping, too, 
and her eyes were still red. 

‘*Oh,” she said, “how will he endure it? 
How will he endare it?” 

I thought only of my own loss, and won- 
dered if Mark had been wild enough to break 
ow mother’s heart by a desperate lange of 

te. 

“You have heard it all, then?’ I ex- 
claimed. And as I looked into her wondering 
eyes I read something else there. 

‘*‘ Mark? ’—that was all I could say. 

"No, he wasn’t to blame. No one shall 
condemn him. He was always good and 
| ce with her, laid down his very heart for 

r to walk over. And he never dreamed 
they meant to go out on the water. He had 
forbidden her to go out without him.” 

I took it all in at once, 


“ May!" I gasped. 
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“Poor May!" and the mother-voice 
softened. ‘It hardly seems as if she could 
be dead, she looks so natural. But I forget— 
T wanted you to come down.” 

I forgot my own grief for the time, and 
wont, May Anthon had gone ont sailing the 
evening before with a gay patty, and been 
overtaken by the storm. 

Within-a few yards of the shore they loss 
the management of the sail, the boat had 
upset, and one young girl beside her had 
found a watery grave. 

Their bodies had’ wavhed' ashore immedi- 
ately, and now Mark Anthon was alone with 
his dead, even as I, 

There wav a week of fanereal*gloom im the 
village. A strange awe fell over everybody. 

I walked quietly into the shadow with my 
grief, not utterly forlorn, for there were still 
dtities to perform, hearts to comfort. 

That antemn Mr. Lane bouvht my father's 
farm, snd I went to live with Mrs: Anthon. 

Bat it took Mark a long: while to recover 
ftom the shock of his wift’s déath ; yet at last 
We reached a peaceful haven. 

And though the: gladness of that sanrmer 
night‘oan never come back tome, I am happy 
in his love. ; 

tag ene een ee armen 


FACETIA. 


A eooxeny book is the funeral service of the 
Cumb creation. 

Tue latest advice for avoiding income.tax— 
ave no income. 


Tsacuen: “How is the earth divided?” 
Papil: " By earthquakes, ma’am.” 

Most menare “ generous toa fault "—-when 
the fault ia their own, 

«© T.gay, Van Brown, how ia it that you are 
always out when Losi?” “Od, just Inck.” 

Wuew two sonls have bat a single thought 
they should stop spooning and take up study, 

‘Waar did you pay at the shop for that 
hat?” ‘Don't know; the shopkeeper wasn't 
there.” 

Pouncn has made the discovery that when a 
ship goes into port she usually stesdies; but 
when port gets intoa man, he usally reela. 

A wan never fully realises the wealth of 
information he doesn’’ possess till hia first 
obild begins to ask questions. 

‘Anp 80 you ate married ta Jos Waters, 
are you? Do tell me who wanthe bestiman 
at the wedding?"’ “My hnebend:” 

Moraer (t0 Young Hopefni): ‘*T wonder 
with what vagabond you wereronning around 
all last night?’ Young Hopefal: “With 
pa ” 

Wuen you have a cold you do not know 
how to cure it. All your fricnds know how 
and they tell you, but that does not affect the 
oold. 

Jum: “What did yer get on yer birth- 
day?" Jakey: ‘‘ Nothin’! Never got any- 
+hing.since the first one, an’ then I only go 
born.” 

You oscasionally meet a rich man who says 
that the greatest happisessia fonnd in poverty; 
and you occasionally remesaber that all men 
are liars, too, 

Tworcsanr Youre Man: “ Waiter, your coat 
dleeve dipped into this lady's«oup’” Obliging 
Waiter: ‘Don't mention it, sir ; it will wash 
out. What kind of fish, sir?" 

Misery lovey company, and company makes 
misery for the housewife when nompsany comes 
unexoeotedly, awd she has nothing cooked: in 
the hons#; i 

**Anp I stppase, Ifke a brave soldier, you 
follo vel your colours.” ‘“Yes, whenever there 
was a battle I noticed that the colours were 
fiving. so T flaw too." 

Garrvnovs Srraneer (on @ train): “ Mz 
wife's name was Wood. What was yours?” 
Crusty Old Bachelor: ''2 gnese mine's name 
was ‘wouldn't.’ I didn’t get her.” 





‘Have you @ fite.escape in thiu hotel?” 

> hap Sven ten : them.” ‘Thought so, The 
re all escaped from room last night, and 

T almoat frozo.” be 

Foxp Morner: “John, do you know Gertie 
has arranged a little piece for the piano?” 
Fond Father: ‘Good! Peacafor the piano 
means peace for all of us.” 

Women would never do for the army, Taoy 
would want different uniforms every week, 
end would never grow old enough to ba pen- 
sioned off. 

Axovt Ricut.—Teacher: ‘' Tommy, to what 
race do the people of this country belong?” 
Tommy (with s& prodigions efforr of the 
memory): ‘' To the caucussin' race, ma'am.” 

‘He is wedded to his art,’ said Hicks, 
apropos of Sketchy, the artist. ‘ You're 
wrong. He pays:too much attention to his 
art to be wedded to is. He is engaged to. ié,’’ 
swid Mrs. Hicks, scornfally, 

Hotiis Hotworray (ying to grow’a moua- 
tache): “I say, Tom, does it show at all?” 
Tom Taayer wg xt Well, yes, a little ; 
but never mind, I ‘¢ think anyone will 
notice it.” 

Aw old churchgoer remarkedthe other day, 
‘* There are'some people who go to church and 
clasp their hands: so tightly in prayer that 
they can’t get them apart when the contriba- 
tion bex comes around,” 

Maruemaricrans saloulate that a man sixty 
years old has spent three years in buttoning 
his collar, How much time has been con. 
sumed by a woman of forty-five in putting 
her bonnet on straight? 

Mrs. Betxrows (to daughter Cora): ' Why 
did you throw kieses at Mr. Simpson across 
the aisle at church to-day?” Cora (compla- 
cently): “I wazn'é near enough to reach 
him,” 

“INTELLIGENCE has jast reached: me,” began 
Mr. Blodger, as he sat down to the dinner 
table. “ Thank Heaven if it has, at last,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Biodger,; and the food was 
partaken of in silence, 

“T am-quite pleased with my scen-in-law,” 
said old Mrs, Pickaflaw. ‘‘ My influence over 
him isgreat. Eversinoe I have been at his 
house hehes been at work in the city until 
ten and eleven o'clock at night.” 

“ My dear sir,’’ asked the old gentleman of 
the passer-by, ‘‘won't'you read what street 
is printed on that sign?" “Can't,”’ answered 
the citizen. “ Musn't read anything; just 
been drawn on a jury.” 

“Way don’t you buy a thingumbob, and 
what-do-you.call-i¢ your kitchen with it every 
morning?" asked one neighbour of another. 
‘* Because I hain’t got no what'’s-his-name to 
buy it with,” replied the neighbour. 

Mrs, Wicxwrme: ‘' Why don’t you give np 
that stupid habit you've got of saying ‘By 
Jove’? What do you know abont Jove?” 
Mr. Wickwire: “ I will if you will stop saying, 
‘The idea’ every time you are spoken to. 
What do you know about ideas? ” 

Bropsson: ‘Yes, I smoke at home a 
good deal. My wife doesn't mind it. Does 
yours object to the habit?” Nobbson: “ Well, 
she doesn’é like it, Whenever I light a cigar 
she leaves the room.” Blobbson: “I wish I 
had a wife like that.” 

Szepy party (to barman): “ Your roefasal, 
sir, to truet me w paltry drink of whisky fills 
me with astonishment and indignstion!” 
Barman: ‘ All right, sir; you oan fill your- 
self up with astonishment and indignation 
and it won't cost you a brass farthing; but if 
you want to fill yourself with whisky you will 
have te psy cash.” 

“ Ty therenothing you wouldn’tdo forme?” 
said the enthusiastic girl. ‘ Nothivg that I 
can think of at present,’ replied the practioal 
yonug man. ‘Would you die for me?” 
‘Yes, if there were any occasion for it,” he 
suswered, aftersome consideration; “ although 
grey hair never ran in our family to ary great 
extent.” 





—— 


Ty Hastern lands, when the Government 
wants to get rid of a troublesome subject, he 
is invited to dine with the chief Jocal cfficiat; 
aud word is sent to hig family tbat {* hia 
dinner did not agree with him "—after which 
he passed into hictory. 

Liar Lireratcre : *' What have you beer 
reading lately?” ‘ Nothing.” “ How do you 
like it?’ “ Very much. There ia no adven- 
ture, of course, no plot, no sensational inof. 
dents. In fact, it’s quite the same as reading 
a fashionable novel.” 

Cumso: “It. seems queer to advertise 
methods of suicide,” Mrs, Camso: “ What 
in the world do you mean?” Camso:; 
‘‘ Here’s an advectisemant which says.: ‘ Try 
® pair of our shoes, and. you will never wear 
another shoe.’ ” 

Beror® a girl becomes a wife: she cannot 
help planning sometimes how she may spend 
her allowance from her husband to: the beat 
advantage; afterwarda she often spende a:geoth 
deal of her time planning how she-may get 
the allowance. 

Scuemmyc Motume: *' What objection have 
you to that i Lightpate?” Beau- 
tiful Daughter; “ He never talks anything Bot 
nonsense, He seems to think all women are 
foots.” Mother: “ You cannoffindithwt 
with Mr. Greatmind.” Daughter: **Hets 
perfect bore—always talking about things’ E 
don’é understand.” : 

A GcENTLEuAN who was’ travelling through 
one of the most insalabricus districts of 
India, found living there an Irishmar of very 
contented appearance. ‘I don’t see how yow 
can live ina place,” said the traveller, “ where 
people die so thick and fast.” “Tell me the 
place, sorr,” said the man, “where payple 
niver die—tell me the place, an’ I’ll go there 
meself to end me days!” 

A souprer of a cavalry regiment during the 
Orimean war was brought up for stealing his 
comrade's liquor-ration. He was an Irishman, 
and his defence was unigne, ‘I’d be sorry 
indade, sur, to be called a thief. I pus the 
liquor in the same bottle, and mine was at the 
bottom, and share I was obliged to drink hie 
to get at my own. Ooh, sur, ii's moself that’d 
scorn to be a thief!" 

Lzcrurer on Ant: “Before I sit down E 
shall be happy to auswer any questions that 
any of you may wish to ask.”” Gentleman in 
Audience: ‘ L have enjoyed the lecture mush, 
sir, and have understcod it all except a few 
technical terms. Will you please tell ma 
what you mean by the words ‘ perspective,’ 
‘fresco,’ and ‘mickle-anjelo?’'” Lecturer 
sits down. discouraged. 

Tae pen is mighty, and was never mightier 
than to-day; but there are times when itis. 
vain thing for safety. A gentieman touriag 
through England stayed ali night at a. prim 
old lady’s cottage, the viilage inn being full. 
He wae very deaf, and took paias.to impress 
the fact upon his hostess, with instructions 
that some one must enter his room to-wake 
him. a¢ a particular hour im the morning, Om 
waking a good deal later than the time ap- 
pointed he found that the old lady, with.a 
commsndable regard for propricty, had slipped 
under his doors piecs of paper on which wae 
written: ‘Sir, it ishalf. pasts seven!” 

A wanacEr of the old Bower, in London, 
meeting a friend one day near the Horse 
Guards, the latter inquired how he was getting 
on. “O, we live, sir, we live,” wasthe reply. 
“ Well, I must be off,” said his friend’; *“ Tm 
in a hurry to see about seats at the Pfalien 
opera next week.” ‘* What!” exolained the 
Bower manager; “ dees the Itatian 
mext week? I’m very sorry te hear it.’’ 
“Why, what can it matter to you?” oried 
the other; ‘‘surely you don't imagine that 
the opera performances will clash with 
yours?” “Won't it, though?’ was the 
anewer; “my audience won't be inside Her 
Majesty's, but they will all be there —picking 
pckets!" and, shaking bands, ths dismayed 


) mandger went cadly on his way. 
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SOCIETY. ‘ 


THERE s$ems Every prospect at present that 
linen shirts for ladies’ wear will be jusk ae 
much in request a9 ever all the summer 
season through. 

A verrecr rage for gold and tinsel trim- 
mings, both for millinery and for gowas, will 
certainly prove the leading feature during 
the forthcoming season, 

Tne young Queen of Holland has her 
rfourning costtimes made of purest white, ag 
did the famous Qacen of Soota, “La Reine 
Bianche,” after the death af the dauphin. 

Tue populatity of the lawns, organdies and 
all the sheer muslins which were dear to the 
géneration. past, has again revived. There 
are algo many batiste cloths, 

‘Tite’ lace_ flowtios;“sach as the Empress 
Engéoie had on her gowas when she queened 
the fashions ail over. the world, is again td 
the fore. It extends all around the edge of 
the skirt, and must be put on with great care 
and sewed by band, ~ _— 

he a, tilvotor golden 

idered a toaching token of oom 
eethind? Whén the bridé o 
bal original wedding dréie, with just 
wment.Alterasion about it to make the 
wearer look her nicest, 

Tue refiaed woman never allowa herself to 
bscome a ‘' dowdy” st bome, knowing that 
her reign over her subjects would thus te 
greatly weakened. Her house dress is as of 
much importance, if not more, than any 
other, © 

Taere is a revival of the rumour that 
powdered tresses and white hair will be in 
vogue this season. I¢ is trae that snow-white 
lock3 ate a great deal more to be seen at 
fashionable gatherings than heretofore. 

Princess CuristTian is anxious about her 
80n Prince Christian Victor, who was A.D.O. 
to General Ellis on the Black Mountain 
Expedition, bus who has rejoined his regi- 
ment, which has been ordered to the front on 
the Maravzai campaign. Hehas written in good 
spirits about hie first brush with the enemy. 

Tris raid that the fastidious Fifth.avenue 
belle now comes down to her late breakfss} in 
knickerbookers, and in the homes of the 
millionaires it is no utiusoal thing to find 
every member of the family in troussra in 
preference to the former negligé gown which 
occupied such an important place in the 
wardrobe, 

Tr is the custom in Denmark to give 
Presents on oocssion of a confirmation much 
ag if the recipient of the rite were a bride ; 
and-Princess Lonise, eldest daughter of the 
Crown Princes ati Princava of Dentnark, 
reosived quite a number of beaatifal gifts 
lately when she was confirmed. The King 
aad Queen gave their granddaughter the 
entire furniture and adornments for a charm- 
ing boudoir of het own. 

Tue death of Lady Alexandra Leveson 
Gower wan # ead termination to so young alife, 
Atter her mother’s death at her esvvest 
request her family allowed ber to enter as a 
probationer at Usiversity College Hospital to 
fearn narsing, For some time her Health 
stood the atrain, and her interest in her work 
kept her going, for she distinotly had a vooa- 
tion for the calling. She caught a violent 
cold last spting, which she could not shake 
off, and got gradually weaker and weaker. 
Some months ago she was moved to. Argyle 
Lodge, but nothing seemed to do her any 
bas she gradually sank: 

* Women’s Loxdon Ganprntya Assocra- 
TION,” t0 give it its fall title, undertakes to 
keep window boxes, conservatories, and small 
gardens in perfect order, and to take in and 
board, so to say, any plants which house- 
holders may wish to preserve daring their 
absence from town at the close of the season. 
It will be a great boon for many persons to 
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have their floral decorations thas looked aféer, 


wedding, it-ie- com: 120remae of 38,046 houses and 464 786 persons. 
timent™Ada | ¢ —— 


‘teaspoonfal essence of lemon, quarter ground 


ingly good, white take, and wil! be very much 





STATISTICS. 


Turrmare about 1 400 
London. 

TRELAND sends nearly one hundred millions 
of eggs to England every year. 

Tr is caloulated thas the factories of England, 
France, Germany, and Holiand produce 
about 77,000000 pins daily. I& would ba 
interesting to know where they all go to. 

Tur population of Vienna, by the annexa- 
tion of several subarban villages, now amounts 
to 1,300,000, ranking as Europe's fourth city 
in point of inhabitants. 

From the official: report of the Japanese 
cosneus,; taken on December ist, 1889, it 
appears that the number of houses in the 
whole of Japan is 7,840,872, and the total 
population 40,702 020. The above population 
divided according. to. gives. the follow- 
ing resulta:—Nobles and their families, 
8,825; old mititary® class; 1,993,637 ; common 
people, 88,074 558.» These: fighres, compared 
with the census taken in 1888. show an 


places of worship in | 


GEMS. 


Br who lives to no purpore lives to a-bad 


purpose. 
A stncie bad habit will mar an otherwiee 





faulileas character, as an ink-drop soilesh the 
pure white page, 

Tue womanliness which has sweetness and | 
strength on one side, and the tact and self. | 
control on the other, is not easily overthrown. | 

Men are related to the whole world. Race | 
and clan, domestic and social arrangemente, 
have their plaos, but there are times when all 
seem forgotten in the claims of universal 
brotherhood. i 

Do not seek happiness in what is mignamed | 
pleasure; seek it, rather, in what is termed 
study. Ksep your conscience clear, your 
curiosity fresh, and embrace every oppor- 
tunity of cultivating your minds. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Lyonnatsz Potators —Ont ‘some cold boiled 
potatoes into small aquare blocks; shred an 
onion finely; drop potatoes and onion into | 
boiling lard, and fry a light brown; drain on 
paper and serve in s» very hot dish. Dast with 
powdered parsley before serving. 

Brown Rosry.—Take one pound treacle, 
one tablespodnfal salt, and pour over it a 
kettleful of boiling water, and stir till melted. 
When a little cool add one teacuptal of | 
brewer's yeast or one ounce German yeast, 





bottles, and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
then bottle and cork tightly. 

Srewep Cuicxen.—Cut up a chicken and put | 
i in water; Be ih @ saucepan a quart of 
water, a smal! oniow chopped fice, pepper and 
salt; simmer for an hour; add the chicken, 
and simmer for another hour. Just before it 
is done, add a large piece of butter rolted in 
flour, and half # pint of milk. 

Rice Caxe.—Quaarter pound flour, half 


rice, quarter sugar, half teacapfal of milk, 
anh. pound butter, halt teaspoontal of | 
Dakitig powder, two eggs, This: is an-exceet- 


Pat the butter and rinto a slightly 
warm basin, and nett te spoon to beat 
them to a white cream, then add the yolks of 
the eggs one by one, beating well as each goss 
in; then the milk, mix it also well, then the 
whites of the eggs beaten up stiffly ; last of all 
the flour, ground rice, baking powder, 
eseence ; mix them thoroughly, and put them 
into s well ke ps 
with flour, and bake till is is ready. 








greased cake pan, and dust it over) a 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Szveray people living have doubis rows of 
natural teeth, 

Tue highest altitude ever reached by a& 
balicon was seven miles, 

Tue Houses of Parliament at Weeiminster 
cover eight acres of ground. 

Ir seems we are to have a new coinage, an& 
& committee is sitting to consider designs. 

Ay electrical expert says no light bay been 
found thas will penetrate a fog better than the 
old oil lamp. . 

Tue peach was originally a very poisonous 
fruit, but by cultivation the poison has dis- 
appeared, 

A German physician has succeeded in re- 
moving an entire lung, The patient who. 
submitted to this extraordinary opsration 
is now completely recovered, 

A LEARNED investigator says that the Great 
Dismal Swamp is not a swamp at all, but a 
beautiful sheet of clear water, and ‘the 
healthiest place on the American continent.” 

Parser that is absolutely water-proof hag 
juat been invented by a Parisian chemist. Tie 
process.can be carried out either after the 
paper is made, or during the operation of 
making it. Paper thus made will be vory 
valuable for packing, 

NatvrAttsts assert thatin dry, clear weather 
swallows fig high, because the insects which 
form their food are high in the air during 
such weather. When the weather ia cloudy 
and damp the insects settle nearer the heart, 
and the swallows, of course, follow them. 

Tur “ Sabbath Day's Journey” of the Jews 
was two thousand yards. his was tbe 
traditional distance from the end of the ark of 
the covenant. to the end ofjthe Israelites’ camp 
when they were in the wilderness where the 
Sabbatical law was given, 

Axovrt 3,500 watches are daily manufactured 
in the United States. A firat.clags American 
watch, well kept, will last 30 years, or some- 
times even longer, before the works wear ous, 
bat the average life of an ordinary low' priced 
watch is ten years, while that of the same 
grade is seven years. 

Hexrew is again becoming a living language 
in Palestine. The thousands of Jews whoare 
going there from different countries, being 
unable to communicate with each othsr in 
their ordinary langnages, resort to the know- 
ledge whioh they have of Hebrew in their re- 
ligious services for a means of commani- 
cation. 

Art one time it seemed probable that the 
alligator, like the buffalo, would be ex- 
terminated. No laments over the fate.of the 
ugly saurian have beew heard—but he ian’s 


add to it entongh cold water to fill oned sarees | _— So profitable is he for sale‘as a curionity 


northern visitors and av a grower of leather 

that the industry of hatching alfigator's eger 

- — is now actively prosecuted in 
lorida. 


Many of she most puzzling devices still in 
use a8 publio-house signs in England are to 
be: explained by reference to such co 
Thus the “Bull and Gate’ is really the 
Boulogne Gate ; the ‘Goat and Compasser’’ 
is only # corraption of ed nony words, ‘'God 
eucompaasesh us ; ” while the “ Iron Devil is 
as resolvable into L’Hirondelle (French. for 
swadlow) and the ‘‘ George and Cannon” into 
George , the statesman. 


A warrar in an evening paper deolares that 
artificial ice, for skating purposes, ie a novelty, 
and that be.ocan recollect something of the 
kind aa far back av 1874. His memory, aiso, 
oatriey him eyen farther. Somewhere about 
47, Mr. Bradwell, known in the theatsical 
world a a decorator and machinist, fitted up 


aad} a room in.the Oolosseum, which wad dailed 


the Glaciariam, the floor being covered with 
n on which tkating wad certainly 
possible, but not easily performed. si 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wosvry.—Tar was known to the ancient Greeks. 
Along the whole coast of the Gulf of Bothnia the in- 
habitants are engaged in tar manufacture. 


BROKEN-HEARTED S1sstz.—It may not have been to 
ps _ you think. Say nothing, and forget all 
ut it. 


Worrizp.— Suppose you try your hand at taking care 
of the baby, seeing that your wife does not do it to suit 
you. 


Bastu.—The first of Napoleon’s marshals that the 
Duke of Wellington encountered was Junot, whom he 


defeated at the battle of Vimiera, in Portugal. 


Constant Reaper.—Cat-gut is not usually (if ever) 
made of the intestines of a cat, but of those of sheep 
and cattle. The finest is made in Italy. Lean veterans, 
it is said, furnish the material for the strongest article. 

Miss Guenier.—The French phrase feu d enfer is com- 
of feu, * fire ;” and den/er, “‘of hell;" so that, 
y. it means ‘‘a fire of hell” —that is, a fire that 
be withstood. 


bound round the toe upon retiring at night. In the 
morning the corn will generally be found soft, and can 
then be readily removed with the nail or scissors. 
Lapy Gzratprvz.—We never heard of its doing any 
good for a lover to to browbeat a woman Into loving 
him. A to all that we have ever read fn a tale 
or history, love does not come by browbeating. 


Ancry Tom.—If anybody who is wrongfully assailed 
by the press can prove that the attack was made spite- 
fully and maliciously, the or persons eenvicted 
of the libel will be punished according to law. 

TROUBLED Jzm.—A man who, actually supposing that 
his wife is dead, and not having heard from her for ten 
years, marries again, and afterwards t she 
was living, would not be guilty of bigamy. 
silk” means that the gentieman 

mitted to the ranks of 


g off is now with consent of the 
officer, it is impossible to say when it may 
send as soon as possible to the adjutant 
at the dep6t of your regiment. 


A Victim or Isaac,—Our one recommendation 


a fee for inquiries. If he means honest busin 
sum he charges for interest will cover that. 


Fisu-out-or-WaTer.—The idea that the placing of a 
tse Geen a ee a ee 

ar is erroneous, and was exploded by Doctor 
Pronkiin, when he was Amesican Minister 0b Parts. 
Festvs.—Electricity travels so rapidly that it may be 
often difficult to measure the exact time it es in 
passing from one t to another—say, the fraction of 
asecond. In that sense it may be said that a current 
acts instantaneously. 


Pouzzizrp.—Very gently heat the neck of the decanter 


by 

perhaps; that causes it to expand, and before the heat 
has had time to penetrate the stopper you should be 
able to get it out. 

Cristan Nixon.—A man holding a diploma from 
certain of the United States Colleges, but not from all, 
can and practice in this country. We should 
think you will know whether the college you graduated 
in was one of good standing in the States. 

Atan.—If you join the 11th Hussars you will be sent 
to Canterbury, and would pee ay pra p 
out. The pay is Is. Ei —F ft. 6 in., and 
measurement, 34inches. The for eyesight is small 
dots at a distance of 12 feet. 


Ewracep Hussanp.—You are lable far all necessaries 


was us 48 yeary absent from Glasgow. You are 
very far out in your reckoning. 

Jacqurs.—Not only is there no record of a sailing 
ship goin 
t length of tt 
or any 
12 to 14 miles. That is exceptional, 
excellent sailing. 





Pavutina.—Inquire at the book or music stores for 
tar instruction books ; look them over carefully, and 
select the one which you understand the most readily. 


d 
Country Lass.—The rule of the road in town Is the 


petence or habitual 
charge of a hired servant at it 
should, however, be paid the wages due to her up to 


Cuniostry.—The 


without cause to supply . 
if he can show that he has sustained damage 
refusal, can bring an action for compensation. 
_ for to books 
for you. pt ON CEL Of 
Ss e know your taste, 
advise you to wait till you select 
from a number of books ata 
Iaxorant Ose.—Unless you had an thata 
quarter's from any rent-day be sufficient, 
ee ae SS SS eee oe ee 
with date of letting, must be given; but rent may be 
paid quarterly and the tenancy be 'e 


THE WAYSIDE WELL. 


occupant of a house of the value of between £8 
and £10 who brews beer for home consumption must 
pey an annual Hoense of 4s, 





Lambrat.— Lambert is an English name, consequently 
there is no Lambert tartan; but that {s no reason why, 
if you wish to possess a kilt without showing the 
of aclan you do not claim relationship with, you should 
get 42nd tartan, which is nota clan, but a regimental 
arrangement. 

Apprentice.—It will be greatly to the advantage of 
the apprentice if he is pretty well up in mathematics 
when he sails, otherwise he should need to work him- 
self up on board, and he would make slow progress. 

proficient, he can at once enter on the study of 
theoretical navigation. 


i 


way, London, 8. W. 


wife will act wisely and for the happiness of all, 
included, ia the home if she always strives to bar the 
entrance to quarrels by loving gentle 

and ready forgiveness; but 


plan of action m 
begin at the very commencement of her married life. 
The door once opened is difficult to close, though it can 
be done by much trying. 


Paiiip.—One of the beneficent results of the 
—_ matey tt the pe bp bah 
years, a view C) 
for , is the establishment of the fact 
that not only can cattle be despatched by the electric 
current without the least pain, but that the 
the animal is actually improved by the 
current, and will keep longer than 


Columbia — nearly approaches the climate of 
Britain, but Is warmer, with mild, open winters. 
Anxious To Kyow.—In England, Dissenters are 
persons who dissent on from the 
usages and formula of the 
Catholics, however, are generally 


surplice, the sign cross in baptism, and some 
other relics, esteemed, of popery. The penal 
be which you refer, were in time 





Att Back Nomerrs, Parts and Youumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, ; 


NOTIOE.—Part 853, Now Ready, price 
free, Hightpence. Also Vol. LVI., bound in 4s. 6d. 


Qf Avi Lerrens 70 8t Appressep To THe Eprtor oF 
Taz Lonpow Reaves, 834, Strand, W.d. 
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